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National Educators 
Mutual Association 


(1) The Association has been incorporated and or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Tennessee. 
Being a Tennessee corporation, the teaching profes- 
sion of this state will receive the benefit of the serv- 
ices offered by this organization. Leaders of the teach- 
ing profession who are assisting in the direction of 
the affairs of the Association understand and know 
the type of service required. 




















(2) The Association is now over two years old and 
has shown remarkable growth since its incorporation. 
As an indication of this growth, one county has reg- 
istered over thirty-five per cent of the teachers as 
members. 


(3) Plans are being formulated that will enable the 
organization to enter other states. This should react 
to the benefit of the teachers of Tennessee who are 
now members and those who decide to become mem- 
bers before these plans materialize. 


(4) Many teachers end their service years in the class- 
room without having acquired an income for the fu 
ture. The investment feature of the Association will 
enable you to set up an estate that should bring re- 
turns to you long after the principal of your invest- 
ment has been returned. 
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other Office and School Forms at but little more 
than the cost of the paper. 





Ditto and Ditto Workbooks are used 
recommended by educators everywhere. One 
Superintendent says, “Even if Ditto had cost 
double the price, it is still the best investment 
we have ever made. Ditto is used in all grades 
from the kindergarten up.”’ 


A Full Stock of Machines and Supplies carried 
for immediate shipment from our warehouse at 


Nashville. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


150 Second Avenue, North NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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sous the > fun of chewing dum 


¢ The regular, mild exercise of the jaws 
afforded by chewing gum five to ten minutes 
after at least two meals a day appears to bring 
a double benefit. This is the benefit of increas- 
ing masticating power as an aid to better diges- 
tion while promoting greater cleanliness of the 
mouth so important to mouth health. There is 


a reason, a time and place for chewing gum. 
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TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS 


Brueckner and Others 


Their use in all of the public schools of the 
above states, and in hundreds upon hundreds 
of prominent cities, towns, and counties 
throughout the country, testifies to the fact 
that THE TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS are the 
most effective and most completely satisfac- 
tory arithmetics published today. 
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Announcing 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
Neighborhood Stories 


The new third-grade geography, a new ad- 
dition to the outstandingly successful At- 
wood-Thomas series that is now used in 
12,400 places. 


Simply written in a delightful conversational 
style, “Neighborhood Stories” gives a picture 
of the human activities everywhere which 
contribute to the life and needs of the home 
locality. Two units on life in primitive 
times give opportunity for effective contrasts 
with today. $0.76, subject to the usual dis- 
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Our School Art Service Depart- 
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America's Hour of Decision 


To AIR is everywhere astir with 
premonitions of profound change 
in the political, social, and economic 
life of the United States. It is impos- 
sible confidently to: predict the direction 
this change will finally take. We may 
be in for a long retrogression, or we 
may be on the threshold of rebirth. The 
blackening of the skies that began in 
1929 may have heralded a permanent 
eclipse of the national genius, or these 
may be but the gray hours before a social 
sunrise that will warm and illumine our 
lives where transient disaster has lately 
chilled and darkened them. Let us be 
honest! We do not know. We are vic- 
tims of a confused expectancy. 

Many Americans, who vividly realize 
that sweeping revisions of policy are im- 
perative if we are to be served instead of 
starved in this age of potential plenty, 
are sincerely fearful that, under the lash 
of panic fear and the lure of uncritical 
hope, we may rush into changes that will 
bring the best in our traditional order of 
private enterprise and political liberty to 
a decisive and disastrous end. And they 
see no matured alternative around which 
grave doubts do not swarm. These 
Americans have no personal or political 
axes to grind by this expression of their 
fear. Their concern is genuine. And 
they merit more than satire when they 
voice their doubts. 

There are, I am sorry to say, a few 
Americans, with less sincerity of concern, 
who attempt to further personal and 
partisan ends by branding even the sim- 
plest and most obviously sensible sug- 
gestion of change as part of some sinis- 
ter plot to communize the nation. I 
shall waste no words on this Machia- 
vellian minority, for, sooner or later, 
the bogey-mongers, whether they hail 
from the ranks of reaction or the ranks 
of radicalism, are strangled by their 
own insincerity. 

But whether sobered by calm analysis 
or swept by fake alarms, the national 
mind is anxiously speculating on the 
turn affairs may take in the days ahead. 
There is everywhere an uneasy sense 
that the tide of events, both within our 
own borders and throughout the world, 
is sweeping us relentlessly towards the 
sacrament of choice between competing 
philosophies of the national being. That 
we are rapidly approaching an hour of 
decision in which we shall, either by 
default or by a vast exercise of will, 
determine the direction American civili- 
zation will take for the next half century 
is, to me, clear. At the cost of sacrific- 


ing a much needed vacation, I spent the 
sweltering days of this summer writing a 


GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read by 
Dr. Frank before the East Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, in Knoxville, October 15, 


1934. ] 
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book which I have called America’s 
Hour of Decision, not just to be writing 
another book, but because I am con- 
vinced that there are a few fundamental 
decisions which, as a people, we must 
make and make soon if we are to avoid 
economic chaos, stabilize and make so- 
cially secure our industrial system, and 
through it all preserve a way of life 
congenial to the American temperament. 
The sooner a sense of this necessity 
sweeps the national mind the better. 

If this seems a too excited putting of 
the case, a cool measurement of the wide 
chasm that separates the postwar world 
from the prewar world will indicate, I 
think, that it is not. 

Before the war, we, along with a 
growing number of Western peoples, 
were committed to a decently definite 
scheme of values, or, at least, to a pat- 
tern of foundation principles. There 
were a few things we believed in pro- 
foundly, even if, here and there, we 
broke with them in practice. 

We.-believed that democratic self-gov- 
ernment, wisely adapted to the diversities 
of national temperament and _ tradition 
and progressively adjusted to the chang- 
ing circumstances of succeeding genera- 
tions, was a climactic point in political 
evolution, and that democracy was des- 
tined to dominate the relations of mod- 
ern mankind. 

We believed that the utmost freedom of 
thought and of the expression of thought, 
of life, and of enterprise consistent with 
just and workable relationships was es- 
sential to the safety, the success, and the 
self-respect of mature peoples. 

We believed that the genius we were 
bringing to bear upon scientific research, 
technological application, and economic 
management was leading mankind out 
of the Death Valley of Scarcity into the 
Promised Land of Plenty and laying the 
foundation for an unprecedented enrich- 
ment of the lives of the millions. 

We believed that personal incentive and 
personal initiative were fundamental to 
the continuity of progress, and that, in 
setting up the necessary safeguards 
against their prostitution to antisocial 
ends, the dynamic that private initiative 
and personal incentive give to life and 
enterprise must not be destroyed. 


We believed that science had come that 
men might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly, and that science 
should, therefore, be given its head, and 
the track cleared for its triumphant ex- 
tension of the productive capacity of 
our enterprise. 

We believed that a stable and significant 
national life was impossible apart from 
a soundly conceived and adequately sup- 
ported system of universal education. 

We believed that, however undesirable 
a standardized world state might be, our 
separate nationalisms must somehow be 
orchestrated and brought into a working 
relationship that would reflect the mani- 
fest cultural and economic interdepend- 
ence of the modern world 

These were among the articles of 
political, social, and economic faith to 
which, with varying degrees of conse- 
cration, we and other peoples of the 
prewar West subscribed. All this is 
changed now. From one end of the 
Western world to the other, these arti- 
cles of faith are today philosophically 
doubted or passionately derided. The 
slow gains of generations have been set 
aside in a frantic search for new foun- 
dations of national being. Democracy is 
flouted. Freedom is invaded. Plenty is 
renounced. Science is betrayed. Edu- 
cation is hamstrung. Religion is tied to 
the cart tail of the state. Nationalism 
runs amuck. While politics, as it as- 
sumes greater and greater power over 
our lives, is expressed, not in that so- 
briety of thought and steadiness of ac- 
tion the time demands, but in distracted 
agitations which, in Macaulay’s memor- 
able phrase, resemble “the grinnings and 
writhings of a galvanised corpse” more 
than “the struggles of an athletic man.” 

We are part of Western civilization 
and, despite the distinctiveness we seek 
to maintain, are not of necessity im- 
mune to the distempers that have raced 
through the minds of peoples elsewhere 
in the West. The winds of doctrine that 
have shaken ancient traditions of govern- 
ment and economic organization in 
Europe blow across our judgments as 
well. The waves of popular desire that 
have been lashed up there beat against 
our shores also. Apart from the fact 
that reactions of the mass mind else- 
where may, by contagion, set up like re- 
actionaries here, the mass mood of the 
other Western peoples affects the politi- 
cal and economic policies which limit or 
liberate world trade. And the direction 
world trade takes for the quarter cen- 
tury ahead is likely to loom larger as a 
factor affecting our national fortunes 
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than many, in the half-hysterical think- 
ing of the moment, are inclined to admit. 

The whole Western world is passing 
through a phase of profound disillusion- 
ment. Traditions and folk ways that 
have long served as the stabilizer and 
scaffolding of men’s lives are subjected 
to a sweeping skepticism that has gone 
beyond the critical confines of the intel- 
lectualists to give direction to the un- 
critical reactions of the mass mind. 
Where once men’s minds were certain 
they are now cynical. Where once men 
were animated by a buoyant confidence 
that human genius was equal to the con- 
quest and control of nature, human na- 
ture, and social organization despair now 
darkens their outlook. Where once great 
binding beliefs held peoples together in 
a saving sense of solidarity they now 
disintegrate into a sordid scramble of in- 
dividual and class interests. Where once 
men but criticized the functionings of 
their major social institutions they now 
challenge their foundations. Where once 
men went for guidance to the sober as- 
sessments of philosophy they now lend 
a ready ear to the theatrical screams of 
passion. In the face of the manifest 
possibility of plenty in this age of 
science, technology, and power produc- 
tion, a heightened resentment of wide 
differentials of wealth arises. We wit- 
ness a resurgence throughout Europe of 
the gospel of equality. And hitherto 
docile masses everywhere seem set to 
take affairs into their own hands or 
lodge them in the hands of leaders who 
speak their language of urgency. 

This is not, I submit, an overdrawn 
picture of the plight of Western civili- 
zation. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is, if I 
may steal a figure of speech from the 
theatre, the backdrop against which the 
American venture in readjustment must 
be played out. It is no easy matter to 
keep the American mind free from the 
infections that elsewhere run rampant 
in this feverish interlude while the West- 
eri? world experiments its way to a new 
social equilibrium. The stage setting of 
the political and economic play is essen- 
tially the same here as it is elsewhere. 
Change faces tradition and challenges it. 
Tradition faces change and resists it. 
It is easy, given the requisite tempera- 
ment, to follow the lead of the dogmatic 
reactionary and beat the drums for any- 
thing and everything traditional. It is easy, 
granted the turn of mind, to follow the 
lead of the dogmatic radical and gamble 
recklessly with the lives of 125,000,000 
Americans as if they were pasteboard 
pawns in a game of chance. Either path, 
it seems to me, is likely to land us in 
the abyss. 

The dominant question that emerges 
from the events of the time is this: Can 
we ride the storm, and make the revis- 
ions of political and economic policy 
which the effective operation of an age 
of potential plenty requires, without sub- 
jecting the American order of private 
enterprise and political liberty to sub- 
versive changes that may bring ultimate 
ruin in the wake of a transient recovery ? 
This is the single question into which all 
other questions of the time lead. The 
answer that national action makes to 
this question will determine the nature 
of the national destiny. This is why 


the administrative acts of the Roosevelt 
regime, the maneuvers of the Republi- 
can opposition, the quality of thought 


and will that business, industrial, and 
financial leadership brings to the prob- 
lems of readjustment, and the corrective 
impact of an informed public opinion on 
all three assume an importance that has 
not attached to the management of policy 
within the lifetime of any of us now 
living. 

One thing should by now be clear to 
all literate Americans, namely, that the 
temper of the crowd and the turn of 
affairs combine to create a situation in 
which beating the tom-tom for obsolete 
traditions of politics and economics can 
neither satisfy the mass mind nor bring 
recovery and stabilization to our enter- 
prise. 

The psychological forces playing upon 
our problem are more than the limited 
forces of our local situation. We are 
not, as I have said, hermetically sealed 
from what is happening elsewhere in 
the world. The subtle disintegration or 
willing surrender of self-government. 
The repudiation of freedom. The sub- 
ordination of the individual. The exal- 
tation of the state. The brutalizing ad- 
vance of a nationalism gone wild. The 
propagandist perversion of education. 
The waning of faith in science as a 
force for human emancipation. The 
popular desertion of the altars of re- 
ligion. The frantic attempt to convert 
the church into a press agent for national 
aims. The intensification of class con- 
flict. The seductive influence of fatigue- 
poisoned leaderships which, tired of try- 
ing to master the dynamic forces of 
economic modernism, are content to 
huddle about the cooling embers of a 
curbed industrialism and a constricted 
agriculture. All these, here and there 
evident in the kaleidoscopic change that 
races across Western life and enterprise, 
are forces affecting the emotional climate 
in which the American process of read- 
justment must function. 

The maladjustments we must meet 
with measures of correction are more 
than the temporary throwing out of gear 
of an otherwise fully modernized ma- 
chine. The major perplexities that dis- 
turb the political and economic leader- 
ship of the United States are all rooted 
in three basic difficulties which the whole 
industrialized world has had to face: 
(1) the but thinly veiled breakdown of 
the world’s financial system due to the 
fact that the world’s credit and currency 
system has not been kept effectively ad- 
justed to the changing needs of the 
world’s economic enterprise; (2) the rev- 
olutionary changes that science, tech- 
nology, and power production have 
effected in the world’s industrial system, 
with the result that fewer and fewer 
workers in less and less time can 
produce more than the world’s popula- 
tion can buy with its present purchas- 
ing power and its present margin of 
leisure; and (3) the strange revival, 
since the war, of a stubborn and 
swashbuckling nationalism which stands 
in active opposition to the increasing in- 
ternationalism of economic interest, with 
the result that the world’s political system 
is making virtually impossible the opera- 
tion of an effective economic system 
either within the nations or between the 
nations. 

Plainly we are confronted by an un- 
precedented situation calling for an 
unprecedented willingness to consider 
unprecedented policies. Neither an irra- 
tional radicalism nor an irrational reac- 


tion is tolerable under such cir- 
cumstances. We shall escape the phase of 
social disruption, through which so much 
of mankind has lately passed, only 
through the exercise of a cool and con- 
structive intelligence that refuses to let 
its approach to reality be obscured 
either by the traditions of reaction or 
the tentative theorizings of radicalism. 

The political literature of England has 
thrown up two immortal pronounce- 
ments, rich in statesmanlike guidance to 
a people, like ourselves, caught in the 
swirl of a rapidly changing civilization 
that cries aloud for responsible readjust- 
ments of policy. ‘“The future of man- 
kind will be gravely imperiled,” said 
John Stuart Mill, “if great questions are 
left to be fought out between ignorant 
change and ignorant opposition to 
change.” To which Viscount Morley 
added this: “Great economic and social 
forces flow with tidal sweep over com- 
munities only half conscious of that 
which is befalling them. Wise states- 
men are those who foresee what time is 
thus bringing, and try to shape institu- 
tions and to mould men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change 
that is silently surrounding them.” 
These two pronouncements might, with 
profit, be printed on the title pages of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
campaign textbooks for 1936. 

have confidence in the corporate 
capacity of the American people, under 
responsible leadership, to control their 
destiny through the peaceful processes 
of intelligence. But, whatever we may 
think to be the probabilities, it is but 
the part of wisdom to face, without self- 
delusion, the alternative possibilities. 

The forces of change now so manifest- 
ly operative in American affairs may be 
dammed up by inflexible tradition until 
they break the dikes with a rush of 
revolutionary energy or they may be 
directed by flexible intelligence into a 
process of political, social, and economic 
readjustments that will stabilize and in- 
vest with fresh significance the national 
future. In either case, the America of 
tomorrow will be materially different 
from the America of yesterday’s text- 
book or today’s newspaper. And what 
that America will be like will depend 
upon whether the forces of inflexible 
tradition or the forces of flexible in- 
telligence direct our affairs in the days 
immediately ahead. 

If inflexible tradition controls, we 
shall inevitably go the way that peoples 
have always gone when they have lost 
the capacity or lacked the will intelligent- 
ly to adjust their institutions to new cif- 
cumstances. We shall either fall victim 
to the subversive forces of revolt or sell 
ourselves into slavery to the regimenting 
forces of dictatorship. If we should go 
the way of revolution, we would be 
gambling with vast uncertainties, for of 
all the revolutionary concepts now in the 
field, from Fascism to Communism, 
none, in my judgment, offers a tithe of 
the possibilities of enriched and stabil- 
ized life for the millions that lie latent 
in the American tradition of private 
enterprise and political liberty. If we 
should go the way of dictatorship, we 
would tragically lose all these priceless 
values of liberty, in government and im 
enterprise, without which we might be 
a nation of contented slaves but never 
a nation of creative freemen. 
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If flexible intelligence controls, we 
shall, with a due admixture of caution 
and courage, adapt the traditional poli- 
cies and mechanisms of our life and 
enterprise to the new circumstances of 
this new age of science, technology, 
power production, and the political 
sovereignty of the masses. Some of the 
things we shall do, if flexible intelligence 
controls, are clearly indicated. 

We shall revise the procedures but 
remain unreservedly loyal to the princi- 
ples of democratic self-government. 

We shall defend, at whatever cost, in 
government and in enterprise, the utmost 
freedom consistent with the complex 
interdependence of modern society. 

We shall call upon every resource of 
ingenuity that is ours to release the full 
productive energies of the power age 
that they may lower the cost and lift the 
standard of living for the masses. 

We shall refuse to believe, unless 
better proof of the necessity than has 
yet been offered appears, that it is states- 
manlike to throw the brakes on our pro- 
ductive capacity to produce goods and 
wealth that millions of Americans so 
manifestly need. 

We shall bring our economic policy 
into harmony with our technical pro- 
cesses in order that no such treason to 
human need shall inform our national 
policy. 

We shall give less attention to an 
artificial fixing of prices and more at- 
tention to an authentic freeing of the 
energies of business, industry, and agri- 
culture to create new wealth from which 
alone we can provide adequate buying 
power for consumers and adequate profit 
for producers. 

We shall, in short, lay the foundations 
for a workable economics of plenty. 

We shall deal liberally with our enter- 
prises of scientific research and social 
education, demanding from their direc- 
tors in return a conscious consideration 
of the peculiar problems that give to this 
particular phase of our national evolu- 
tion both its distinction and its difficulty. 

We shall make politics the servant in- 
stead of the sovereign of our life and 
enterprise. 

And we shall attempt, with a states- 
manship that goes beyond opportunism 
and divests itself of chauvinism, realisti- 
cally to relate economic America to the 
modern economic world. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, seem to 
me to be among the issues with which 
responsible leadership must deal if the 
national future is not to be left suscep- 
tible to the allurements of irresponsible 
leadership that will try anything once, 
even if historic experience has repeatedly 
proved its futility, and will promise the 
moon to the millions in return for a 
handful of votes. 

I have sought to suggest the major 
alternatives between which, it seems to 
me, destiny demands that we choose, 
if, as I put it at the outset, we are to 
avoid economic chaos, stabilize and make 
socially viable our industrial system, and 
through it all preserve a way of life 
congenial to the American temperament. 
I am not at all sure how brilliantly we 
shall survive this ordeal of choice. De- 
spite the rapidity with which events are 
educating us, we have still to prove that 
we are equal to the challenge of these 
decisions. 

We have been afflicted, in the secret 
recesses of our minds, with a paralyzing 


indecision as we have faced the clashing 
concepts, contradictory desires, conflict- 
ing tendencies, and competing forces that 
converge in the affairs of our time. We 
have suffered from that disintegration 
of will Guglielmo Ferrero so trenchantly 
diagnosed in his Ii’ords to the Deaf 
about a decade ago. 

“There have been epochs more un- 
couth, poorer, and more ignorant than 
our own,” he wrote, “but they knew 
what they wanted.” Their ideals may 
have been limited, but their wills were 
sure. “What do we want?” he asked. 
And then went on to say, “That is the 
essential question. Every man and every 
epoch should keep this question before 
them, just as a lamp is kept burning day 
and night in dark places.” 

Ferrero is right. This is the essential 
question. To know what we want is the 
beginning of statesmanship. Do we 
know what we want? Here in the 
United States? Now? Do we know 
what we want government to be and do 
in relation to the whole mechanism and 
movement of American life and enter- 
prise over which, at its moment of high- 
est potential power, the shadow of a 
vast futility fell? Do we know what we 
want from statesmanship? Have we a 
clear conception of the role of the state 
in the affairs of the time, or, at the end 
of a century of science, are we confess- 
ing confusion and reverting to rule of 
thumb in things political? Is our seem- 
ing attempt at mastery in reality a dis- 
guised drift, with the power of politics 
increasing as the certainty of statesman- 
ship dwindles? Do we, in short, know 
what kind of political order we want? 
Do we know what kind of social order 
we want? Do we know what kind of 
economic order we want? Ferrero 
thinks not. 

“On the contrary,” he wrote, “our will 
is in a state of complete confusion. 
Sometimes it is split in twain, at once 
desirous of good and evil, or of benefits 
that are mutually exclusive. Sometimes 
it cloaks itself in agreeable falsehoods, 
persuading itself that it desires one thing, 
while all the time it desires something 
different or even antithetical. Some- 
times it entirely strays away from reason 
and reality, lured on by a chimerical 
mirage.” 

This disorder of the will, Ferrero 
thinks, is the disease from which our 
age is dying. Certainly it is a malaise 
that has relaxed our capacity and dulled 
our clarity in the field of social decision. 
We must find medicines that will rid us 
of this malaise. We cannot make the 
decisions demanded of us at this junc- 
ture in American affairs unless we shake 
ourselves free from this paralyzing in- 
decision of will. 

I should be sorry if what I have said 
has suggested to anyone a negative or 
pessimistic attitude towards the critical 
issues of government and enterprise I 
have listed. It is important that, in our 
candid facing of realities, we do not cut 
the nerve of confident attack. The spirit 
of confident attack, however, must be 
deeply rooted in reality. It dies in the 
thin soil of a superficial optimism that 
sometimes seeks to substitute cheer lead- 
ing for statesmanship. There is, in fact, 
always a strain of pessimism in a truly 
productive optimism. It has faced the 
worst in order that it may the more in- 
telligently fashion the best. It is this 
fusion of the two that produces leader- 


ships able to call nations to repentance 
without taking hope from their hearts, 
to condemn dead policies without dead- 
ening the spirit of living enterprise, and 
to create confidence without cultivating 
illusions. 

A while ago I stole away for two 
weeks to let new sights and new sounds 
wash out of my mind the tire from long 
months of routine and responsibility. I 
was but forty-eight hours away from the 
day’s work before the desert reaches of 
Colorado and New Mexico had admin- 
istered their anodyne. I began to feel a 
sense of quiet and perspective I had not 
known for months. But even the desert 
talked to me of the affairs with which 
this study has reckoned. 

At first, the desert darkened my mood. 

My drawing room, the diner, and the 
club cars of the train on which I was 
riding were last words in the sophisti- 
cated service of modern and metropolitan 
America. But the train itself was speed- 
ing through long stretches of desolation 
that gave the lie to the civilization it 
symbolized. Sterile sand. Scrubby sage 
bushes. Chalky white patches of alkali 
dotting the earth. Scrawny horses, their 
ribs showing, wandering dejectedly, and 
rubbing their necks against intermittent 
posts. Slattern cabins, here occupied 
and there falling into ruin, with no 
visible contact with civilization. The 
human scene was no better. Here and 
there were dull-eyed Mexicans of the 
peon sort, little knots of workmen, ob- 
viously from the ranks of the least 
skilled, without light in their faces, and 
Indian remnants of a once regal race. 
A few days before I had been chatting 
with representative leaders in business, 
industry, and finance in a great city. A 
few days earlier I had been at the center 
of a great university with its scholar- 
ship, its culture, and its eager aliveness 
to the issues of the time. And yet, the 
desert reminded me, the wisest man I 
knew in this great university and the 
most farsighted economic statesman I 
knew in this great city had but one vote, 
as had each of the occupants of these 
desolate desert cabins. Had democracy 
any magic that could scramble the votes 
of all these in a hat and bring wisdom 
out? As this question scurried across 
my mind, the desert darkened my out- 
look. 

A moment later the desert lifted my 
spirit and brightened my outlook. 

For miles the bleak countryside had 
been brown and baked. Green was a 
color it had not known. Suddenly the 
train surged into a run of miles in which 
dwarf cedars defied the desert with their 
green. Life lifted its head above death 
in these cedars. They were dwarfed but 
defiant. They would not be denied their 
right to be green. They shook their 
fists in the face of sand and sun. They 
would grow and they would be green. 
They dared drought to down them. They 
shouted the indestructibility of the will 
to live, to be, to grow, to bring life out 
of death, to bring beauty out of barren- 
ness. 

This indestructible will to live and to 
master the stubborn factors of environ- 
ment, so vividly symbolized by these 
desert cedars, is resident in the Ameri- 
can genius. In this will we shall face 


the future with courage and bring to the 
decisions demanded of us a resolute 
realism of policy. 
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Education for Social Responsibility 


SPECIALLY in these days 
of confused goals, all edu- 
cational plans must rest upon 
the reality of existing social and 
economic conditions. After all, edu- 
cation is not only for present living 
but for the future. What is the 


BURTON P. FOWLER 
Head Master 
The Tower Hill School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read 


by Dr. Fowler before the Middle Section of 
T.S.T.A. in Nashville, November 9, 1934.] 


rapidly multiplying volume of 
things to know which was to leave 
most of us with cluttered minds and 
weakened judgment. Even before 
the nineties what to know had been 
made to seem more important than 
how and why to know it. . . . And 





" 
future? About all we know about ~ 
it is that it is unpredictable. Even that fact alone is 
significant. If we do not know exactly what kind of 
future our children will live in, we at once know they 
must have a capacity for clear thinking, a flexibility 
of mind, and an ability to work together that are most 
certainly not characteristic of our generation. 

Most of us believe in democracy as a principle, no 
matter how dissatisfied we may be with some of its 
practices. 

“Democracy is like a raft,” said Fisher Ames, “which 
never goes very far or very fast and never sinks, but 
your feet are always in the water.” Among the 
causes of our “wet feet” is the ever present threat of 
war which is the result of the fanatical type of nation- 
alism, represented by France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
and signs of which are appearing in our own country. 
Man is the only animal capable of creating a civiliza- 
tion and also the means of its destruction. Other 
causes are the tremendous loss of life due to accidents, 
the millions of citizens on public relief, the divided 
public opinion over private initiative versus govern- 
ment regimentation, and the increasing prevalence of 
nervous and mental diseases. The problem of develop- 
ing a more discriminating taste in motion pictures and 
reckoning with the universal existence of radios in 
the modern family which makes reading and other 
hobbies increasingly difficult is pressing for solution. 
Another unpleasant fact of our democracy which must 
be faced is the increasing use of alcohol by the younger 
generation. The old methods of teaching temperance 
seem to have failed and a newer, more scientific ap- 
proach to the problem must be found. 

Is it possible that the symptoms of our malady re- 
sulting from wet feet are becoming increasingly acute 
because of the educational futility of the nineties? At 
least this idea seems to be implicit in the indictment of 
the schools by Henry Seidel Canby in The Age of 
Confidence. 

“If only the faith of our educators in book knowl- 
edge and discipline had been justified! For then 
there would have been no tabloid newspapers now, 
no Republican and Democratic parties, no fifteen years 
of prohibition, no gangsters, no lynchings, and no 
governors of states applauding them, no conflict be- 
tween production and consumption, no prostitution of 
the radio, no vulgarizing of the movies. Or at least 
not so much of any of these mental diseases. We got 
discipRne of the kind that teaches to do it now and 
don’t ask foolish questions, we got reading and recit- 
ing, and for the rest of the time were inflated with the 


in our town certainly the best edu- 
cated were outside of the schools.” 

Schools should formulate their educational goals at 
the beginning of a school year, the experiences by 
which these goals are to be realized, and the ways in 
which results are to be measured. Such measurements, 
while comparatively easy in a subject such as English 
or mathematics, are extremely difficult in the field of 
character education. For example, in such a trait as 
social responsibility, a pupil may be altogether respon- 
sible in school activities and quite irresponsible at home 
or in community life, or vice versa. A person is not 
really educated until such traits as social responsibility, 
honesty, perseverance and other traits of character 
have become generalized. 

All traits of character function in four areas of a 
child’s experience: personality, home, school, and com- 
munity. The school’s task is to make desirable traits 
carry over from one area to another. Social responsi- 
bility should be one of the chief goals of a school. By 
social responsibility we mean intelligent consideration 
for and habitual action in the interests of others. Let 
us see how such a trait functions or fails to function 
in each of these four areas: 

Every person has a personality, controlled by fears, 
anxieties, and other forms of insecurity, which may be 
the result of physical defects, mental inequalities, ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth, disease, and other forms 
of social inadequacy. The extent to which a person 
adjusts himself to the warring forces within himself 
determines the integration or “wholesomeness” of his 
personality. As H. G. Wells says of Mr. Polly, “He 
is not a human being; he is a civil war.” It is such 
wars that must cease, if a person is to achieve stability 
and sanity. The old-fashioned school aggravated such 
conflicts of personality and in fact regarded them as 
character-forming elements. The existence of some 
76,000 criminals at large in this country and millions of 
ill-adjusted personalities is proof of the failure of the 
school to reckon with this problem. Furthermore, the 
school, by overemphasis of competition, of marks, 
honor rolls, the unintelligent use of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and the suppression of originality has done 
tremendous damage to personality. Similarly, the 
home has often prevented personality adjustment by 
expecting the impossible of a child, making compari- 
sons between members of the family and showing other 
forms of lack of understanding. Parents and teachers 
must become students of mental health so that they 
will become alert to the causes of conflict in personality. 
(Continued on page Io) 
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The Tennessee Folklore Society 


T A RECENT meeting held at 
Ares Polytechnic Insti- 
tute an organization bearing 

the title of this article was launched. 


HERMAN PINKERTON 


Professor of History 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


not be reasonable to believe that, in 
order to know the fine arts and 
appreciate them, we would have to 
_. know the more simple folk art from 





According to the constitution of the —~ 

society, its chief object will be to “sponsor the collec- 
tion, study, preservation, and publication of the folk- 
lore of Tennessee.” This organization places Tennes- 
see in line with Texas, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and many other states that have 
been engaged in a similar work for some time. Atten- 
tion might also be called to the fact that since 1888 we 
have had an American Folklore Society, which is a 
national organization, and which has been doing splen- 
did work. 

Some work has been done by individuals in the folk- 
lore field in Tennessee in the past, but the work has 
been greatly handicapped by not having some agency 
to serve as a clearing house or coordinating medium. 
Neither has there been any designated avenue for pub- 
lications, nor any organized effort directed toward en- 
couraging the work. The Tennessee Folklore Society 
will very ably serve in this capacity. 

It is quite appropriate that the organization should 
make its appearance at this time, since there are so 
many forces at work just now within the state tending 
to change the pattern of its civilization. Perhaps one 
of the greatest of these changing forces is the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. With the coming of electricity, 
the modern means of communication and transporta- 
tion, and the numerous gadgets of the mechanical and 
scientific world to the common man, no doubt his folk- 
lore is going to suffer. For we must remember that 
not all of the inhabitants of the valley are going to 
be as anxious to preserve their traditions and customs 
as the subject of a recent news article which attracted 
attention by insisting on keeping his hearth fires burn- 
ing, although he was being forced to move his place 
of abode. Here alone, in preserving the lore of the 
Tennessee Valley and its contiguous territory, is a 
task of sufficient magnitude to give many folklorists 
a full-sized job. 

Although the membership of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society is open to any person who is interested in folk- 
lore, it seems that it should make an especial appeal 
to the teachers of the state. Certainly this work offers 
to them an opportunity to do their share in preserving 
a part of this rich heritage of their state. The teacher 
is qualified in many ways to accept this challenge. In 
the first place, he occupies a strategic position for 
gathering folklore. His pupils contact him with prac- 
tically every home in the community that he serves, 
and by virtue of this fact he may conveniently do a 
very thorough job of gathering what is available. In 
the second place, the work is of such a nature that it 
can be made of use in numerous subjécts of the school. 
For example, we must not forget that out of our 
folk art has grown our fine art. And again, would it 


which they came? Then there is 
the folk tale which is difficult to surpass in bringing 
to us the real truths of life. It seems that the teacher 
would do well to remember that the great art and the 
great literature have had their richest sources in folk- 
lore. In the field of music there is the folk song which 
excels in bringing joy, and the folk dance which proba- 
bly brings to us human emotions in their purest form. 

Here, too, the sociologist and historian will find valu- 

able aid in interpreting the history of mankind. Thus 

we can see that the appeal to the teacher is great, and 
should attract all regardless of fields of major inter- 
ests or of age groups taught. In the third place, the 
teacher is capable of carrying on investigation or re- 
search that is characterized by fidelity and scrupulous 
care, and in assembling the information obtained. 
Some idea of the breadth and scope of the work may 
be gained by looking over the following list which has 
been prepared by Dr. J. A. Rickard, Secretary of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society : 
1. Traditional narratives. 

a. Nursery tales, such as bedtime and sandman 
stories (of a locality or of a local nature; not 
the nationally known stories). 

. Hero tales. 

. Fables. 

. “Tall” tales, i.e., tales not meant to be true. 

. Ghost stories, buried treasure stories, hunters’ 
tales, and many other fireside tales, often of 
adventurous nature. 

Songs and dances. 

a. Hero songs (Casey Jones is a well-known ex- 
ample) ; songs about local customs or with 
local settings ; other songs not found in books. 

b. Play party games and songs, with tunes and 
directions for playing. 

c. Square dance calls and figures. 

3. Traditional customs. 

a. Local customs, e. g., hog calling, chicken call- 
ing, molasses making, farming, or hunting 
customs. 

b. Games, adult or children, of a local nature. 

4. Superstitions and beliefs. 

a. Witchcraft. 

b. Influence of the stars, weather or moon on the 
crops, etc. 

c. Tree and plant superstitions. 

d. Superstitions about animals. 

e. Magic and divination. 

f. Good and bad luck omens. 
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. Cures of diseases without the use of medicines. 
. Ideas about planting crops. 
olk speech and sayings. 
a. Peculiar language expressions (not necessarily 
slang). 
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b. Popular sayings, nicknames, place names, 
place rhymes, riddles, and jingles. 
c. Place legends. 
d. Examples of native wit and humor. 

The following officials have been selected to serve 
for the first year: President, Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, 
head of the English Department, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; First Vice President, Dr. Harry 
L. Upperman, President of Baxter Seminary, Baxter ; 
Second Vice President, Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Mary- 
ville College, Maryville; Third Vice President, Miss 
Fannie Burr Kiser, teacher in the public schools of 
Davidson County; Secretary and Editor, Dr. J. A. 
Rickard, Professor of History, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; Treasurer, Mrs. Maude Somer- 
ville Terry, Elementary Educational Supervisor of 
Putnam County; Councilors, Miss Irene Bewley, com- 
poser and reader, Greeneville; Mrs. John Trotwood 
Moore, State Librarian, Nashville; and Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 
Under this very capable and willing leadership we 
Tennessee teachers should put forth our very best 
efforts to preserve the folklore of our state—a debt 
we owe to the generation of tomorrow. 


Monkey Married a Baboon's Sister 
Monkey married a baboon’s sister, 
Smacked his lips and then he kissed her; 
Kissed so hard he raised a blister. 

She set up a yell. 

Sent to the doctor for some plaster, 
Stuck so hard it couldn’t stick faster ; 
This indeed was a great disaster, 

But it soon got well. 

What d'ye think the bride was dressed in? 
Blue lace veil and green glass breastpin. 
Dressed so fine she was quite interesting. 
She was quite a belle. 

And what d’ye think they had for supper? 
Goat milk, cheese, and bread and butter. 
Ducks in the mill pond all in a flutter ; 
They were eating, too. 


Onions fried and onions toasted, 
Chestnuts raw and chestnuts roasted. 
Music in the corner posted, 

Waiting for the bride. 

This folk song was copied December 5, 1934, Union 
Hill Community, Goodlettsville, Tennessee. The song 
has been in the family of J. L. Galbreath for four gen- 
erations —FANNy B. Kiser, Goodlettsville. 

a 


Education for Social Responsibility 
(Continued from page 8) 

In the area of home relationships most children are 
emotionally too dependent on their parents. Very 
often a too exacting affection is lavished on children 
by their parents, which has an unwholesome effect. At 
an early age they accumulate many forms of prejudice 
and intolerance. Parents, more than any one else, 
can help their children to grow up emotionally, by 
gradually cutting apron strings long before the onset 
of adolescence. Moreover, it is hard to see what 


chance a child has to achieve emotional balance with- 


out the discipline of responsibility. Parents should 
teach their children to take responsibility in the use 
of money, doing their home work unaided, and sharing 
to as great an extent as possible in the duties of the 
home. 

In school relationships two factors are important in 
developing a sense of social responsibility : the curric- 
ulum must be made more meaningful by showing pu- 
pils the relationship between subjects. New types of 
courses, based on a unified curriculum, are being de- 
veloped in many country day schools, boarding schools, 
high schools, and colleges. Greater emphasis in the 
school also must be placed on social usefulness. The 
schools community must be investigated with a view to 
discovering opportunities for young people to assume 
real responsibility. Such opportunities exist in student 
government, assemblies, library, safety work, running 
stores, hobbies, publications, home room activities, and 
various experiences in the fine arts. In all these fields 
children should be given many opportunities for mak- 
ing choices, thus growing in their power of judgment 
and usefulness. Careful records should be kept as far 
as possible of growth in character traits as well as in 
academic subjects. The help of parents, scoutmasters, 
and others in compiling and checking these data is 
needed. 

In the field of community relationships children 
should be identified with the realities they must face 
as adults. All agencies of community life, scouting, 
church, library, industries, government, and others 
should be utilized in the education of youth, and every 
possible opportunity should be found for young people 
to participate in the reality of community life. In 
Russia, Italy, and Germany youth is happy because it 
is needed. We must make the youth of America feel 
that it is needed, not by regimentation, but by challeng- 
ing it with opportunities for social usefulness. 

The old-fashioned school helped to produce Ameri- 
ca’s case of wet feet by overemphasis upon external 
control, meaningless information, and competition. The 
new school proposes to remedy this condition by em- 
phasis upon problem solving, self-direction, and co- 
operation. 


Teaching Esthetic Appreciation in High 
School 


D. C. PAMPLIN, Petersburg, Tennessee 

One of the limitations of our educational system is 
that the only courses for training youthful apprecia- 
tion of art and beauty are placed in the advance years 
of college. Even there, such courses are obscurely 
hidden away in the department of philosophy, where 
only a very few find and take advantage of them. 

But at present, regardless of the importance of es- 
thetics, it is futile to even dream of high school cur- 
ricula including courses in appreciation of beauty. The 
economic struggle for existence is too keen; this is an 
era of cogs and wires and wheels. Americans have not 
yet learned to devote the necessary part of the day to 
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the biological business of living and then turning their 
leisure into the luxurious pleasure of culture. No, they 
talk shop far into the night. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the powerful influence 
beauty may shed on intellect and personality. We take 
that for granted. History is its witness. Let us do 
what we can to compensate for this weakness of our 
schools. Merely a few words on art and beauty may 
open unlimited vistas to the eager groping of some 
sensitive mind. A few stimuli to esthetic appreciation 
in the classroom may develop into a fuller life of 
satisfaction or creation for someone whose life would 
be woefully inadequate without the timely inspiration. 

So the best teachers can do is hurriedly drag in, by 
the heels as it were, little suggestions of this kind in 
an incidental manner. These hints may be blended 
with subsidiary methods, contacted by selected asides, 
and even given a few deliberate moments of undis- 
guised attention. The department of English, of 
course, offers most appropriate opportunities for these 
reminders of beauty. 

3elow are suggested seven methods which may 
arouse the pupil to the possible beauty about him, 
aside from the actual effect of the printed text litera- 
ture: 

1. Emphasize the difference between art and science. 
Give full definitions of the words, “art,” “beauty,” and 
“esthetics.” List, define, and illustrate the five fine 
arts: painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and litera- 
ture. Name and describe for the class a world-famous 
work of each one. 

2. Several times each year assign themes with some 
such title as “The Most Beautiful Thing I Have Ever 
Seen,” or require a list of such objects. One theme 
may be devoted to each art. Radio, movies, and maga- 
zines have brought subjects of every fine art within 
the experience of everybody. 

3. On book reports and parallel readings include 
such questions as “What characters in the book are 
artists or interested in some art?” “What works of art 
are mentioned or described?” “What natural beauty 
is portrayed ?” 

4. During class period, in connection with appro- 
priate text material, ask occasional questions as to what 
objects of art each pupil has seen. Discuss and criti- 
cize local objects of art. Point out local scenes of 
natural beauty of which pupils may have been un- 
aware. 

5. In vocabulary study, assign words applicable to 
the main characteristics of each art. For example: 
symmetry, proportion, melody, harmony, imagery. 

6. The old primary method of posting in the class- 
room reproductions of the world’s best known works 
of art may well be continued. Give the classes their 
history, something about the artist, and the chief quali- 
ties responsible for their renown. These should in- 
clude particularly the structures of old Rome and 
Athens and some famous paintings. 

7. Explain to students the psychological basis of 
esthetic appreciation—that is, that there is built up 
in our minds certain ideals of how objects of beauty 
should appear. 


Adult Education in Knoxville 


H. J. BETTS, Supervisor 


Public adult education as an integral part of the 
public school system justifies. itself as an economic 
asset to the city and the tax-paying public. 

To justify the maintenance of public adult educa- 
tion from the standpoint of profitable use of excess 
leisure time, reference is here made to a report of the 
Department of Superintendence, of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in which it is stated, “It is not too 
much to say that in this situation lies the only hope of 
democracy ; for, after all, democracy is a process of 
continuous education. The possibilities of adult edu- 
cation almost exceed the limits of one’s imagination. 
Education in school and out, formal and informal, 
specific and general, available for all the people, thus 
becomes a necessity.” 

To illustrate more specifically some of the economic 
advantages to individuals attending adult classes in 
Knoxville, I recall that now there are in regular at- 
tendance, five nights per week, eighteen women who 
have learned to sew and are now making the clothes 
for their families. Eight of this number do not have 
sewing machines at home and, therefore, could not 
do before what it is now possible for them to do 
through this sewing class in the neighborhood school. 

Over sixty men, confronted with the problem of 
finding new jobs, are attending illiteracy classes in 
order that they may meet the demands of employers 
when asked to fill out written application blanks which 
heretofore they could not do. 

A large number of working women confronted with 
the problem of not being able to secure employment in 
industries are re-training themselves as household 
workers, nursemaids, and housekeepers. 

A man losing his job as a welder because of inade- 
quate training has qualified himself as a welder 
through taking a course in night school, and has now 
steady employment, which guarantees a better living 
for his family. 

Many office workers and clerks are holding their 
present jobs, and some even have been promoted, 
through taking some subject related to their work in 
the adult education program. 

The average cost of running the night adult program 
in the past has been around $6,000 per year. When we 
consider that during the school year 1933-34 over 2,500 
adult taxpayers were economically, socially and edu- 
cationally benefited by this expenditure we realize what 
a small amount it has actually cost per person bene- 
fited. The taxpayer students taking advantage of this 
program are willing to attend, as is shown by the high 
average of attendance of 86 per cent attained during 
the present term. The continuance and expansion of 


this adult education program should receive the finan- 
cial support of every adult tax-paying citizen, as it is 
the one institution publicly supported which he can 
call his own, and where it is possible for him to secure 
the full value of the tax dollar spent for its support. 
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Brief Summary of Findings of Tennessee Educational Com- 


mission, Part I, 


Population —From 1920 to 1930 Tennessee’s population in- 
creased more than 278,000. The state’s urban population in- 
creased 33.7 per cent, while the rural population increased only 
3.1 per cent. Most of the urban increase was in the larger 
cities. Seventeen smaller cities and towns increased from 
12.9 per cent to 194.3 per cent. Forty-nine rural counties de- 
creased in population, several more than 10 per cent. 

Occupations —Percentage of population engaged in agri- 
culture is decreasing. Percentage in other occupations, espe- 
cially in manufacturing and mechanical trades, transportation, 
commerce, clerical and professional service is increasing. But 
nearly one-half the men and one-sixth of the women gainfully 
employed are in agriculture. Education of boys and men for 
successful farming and of women for intelligent home making 
are still the most important kinds of vocational education. 

Health—tThe high death rate of young children emphasizes 
the need for education for parenthood. 

Illiteracy —Tennessee ranks thirty-ninth among the states 
in illiteracy. More than 145,000 Tennesseans ten years of age 
and over, in 7.2 per cent of the population, are illiterate. More 
than 18,000 of these illiterates are between the ages of 10 and 
20 years. 

Aims of Education—Nowhere have definite aims of educa- 
tion in Tennessee been officially expressed. 

Curricula—Well-planned curricula have never been worked 
out for the elementary, secondary, or higher education in- 
stitutions. In the entire school curriculum, more unity, con- 
tinuity, and flexibility are needed. 

Achievement—Standard test results show that the attain- 
ment of children in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of the elementary schools is from two to six months below 
normal for the country as a whole. The deficiency is much 
greater in one and two-teacher schools than in three or more 
teacher schools. High school seniors are below the normal 
in all subjects except mathematics; 16.2 per cent below nor- 
mal in English; 20.1 per cent below in social science; and 24.5 
per cent below normal in natural science. Indefinite courses 
of study, incompetent teachers, short school terms, irregular 
attendance, inadequate equipment, are the causes of the lack 
of standard achievement in Tennessee schools. 

Control.—Education is a function of the state. The legisla- 
ture makes laws for creation and control of public schools 
and appropriates money for their support. Private acts of 
the legislature, however, applicable to particular cities, coun- 
ties, and special districts, tend to prevent a uniform system 
of public education. 

The Governor appoints the Commissioner of Education; the 
State Board of Education; the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Tennessee; the Commissioner of Institutions, 
who has control of schools for the handicapped; and the State 
Textbook Commission, 

Both state and local control are defective in that responsi- 
bility and authority of both state and county boards are neither 
definite nor coextensive. 

State Board of Education.—This board consists of nine ap- 
pointive members and two ex-officio members, the Governor 
and the Commissioner of Education. The latter, though func- 
tionally the advisor and executive officer of the board, is 
chairman and a voting member. Appointed by the Governor, 
the Commissioner can neither be selected, dismissed or con- 
trolled by the board, whose advisor and executive agent he 
is. Nor can any of his staff who, under the Commissioner, 
are supposed to execute the policies of the board. 

County Board of Education—This board, supposedly a 
policy-making body, can neither elect, dismiss or fix the salary 
of the county superintendent, which officer is functionally the 
advisor and executive agent of the board. Boards of Edu- 
cation, state, county, and city, should represent the people, 
who own, use, and support the schools. Their authority should 
be coextensive with their responsibility. None of these should 
have ex-officio members with administrative duties. 

Schools for the blind, the deaf, and other handicapped 
groups, though primarily educational institutions, are classed 
for control with hospitals for the insane and with the peni- 
tentiary. 

Textbooks—Textbooks for elementary and high schools are 
adopted by a Textbook Commission, in no other way respon- 
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sible for making or administering courses of study or any 
other phase of school work. 

Organization—The fact that the distinction between admin- 
istration and control is not always observed or clearly un- 
derstood causes confusion. Boards of education too frequent- 
ly assume the administrative duties of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other employed administrative agents. 

Elementary Schools—The elementary school is the founda- 
tion of our school system. Quality of all later work depends 
on their efficiency. Good organization is necessary. In one- 
teacher schools all subjects in all grades are taught to all 
children of all ages by one teacher, who is also principal and 
janitor. These teachers are, as a rule, paid less and are less 
well prepared than teachers in larger schools. They may be 
only 18 years old, without experience and with only three 
months’ preparation above high school. In schools of two or 
more teachers work can be divided in proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers. In practice, teachers are better prepared and 
better paid in larger schools; houses are better built and 
better equipped. Of all schools, 50 per cent are one-teacher 
schools; 26 per cent two-teacher schools; 24 per cent have 
three or more teachers. In country schools, 26.2 per cent of the 
children are in one-teacher schools ; 26.3 per cent in two-teacher 
schools; and 47.5 per cent in schools of three or more teach- 
ers. Practically all urban schools have more than three 
teachers. In sparsely populated communities most schools 
have only one teacher. A decrease of 24,512 in enrollment in 
elementary schools, 1927-32, indicates lax enforcement of at- 
tendance laws. An increase of 7 per cent in daily attendance 
shows better teaching and more interest. Daily attendance is 
13 per cent better in country schools of three or more teachers 
than in one-teacher schools. Law requires elementary school 
terms of eight months, 160 days, but actual terms range from 
113 to 180 days; average 155 days for white schools, and 
from 98 to 137 days for colored schools. 

Annual salaries in county elementary schools range: White 
teachers, men, $100 to $2,250; median, $603; women, $40 to 
$1,845; average, $577. Negro teachers, men, $88 to $1,800; 
women, $68 to $1,350; median, $506. The average salary for 
all elementary teachers, county and city, is half the average 
for the United States. Less than 11 per cent of children 
are taught by teachers having expert supervision, generally 
considered necessary for best results. 

High Schools—Law requires one senior high school with 
at least one approved full high school course in each county. 
The total number of two and four-year high schools is: White, 
159 two years, 355 four years; colored, 15 two years, 30 four 
years. Approximately one-third of white four-year high 
schools and more than half four-year colored high schools 
have less than 100 daily attendance. More than half the 
classes in both white and colored four-year high schools have 
less than 28 pupils; one-sixth of all less than 10. Small 
schools and small classes make high schools unnecessarily 
costly. é 

High school enrollment has increased 76 per cent and daily 
attendance 106 per cent in ten years. Still, less than one-third 
of the children enter high school and less than one-fifth finish 
four years. This is much less than the average of the United 
States and less than half the average for more than a dozen 
states. 

Average annual salaries in four-year high schools are: White 
principals, $1,256; colored principals, $1,108; white teachers, 
$853; colored teachers, $652. These have decreased since 1929: 
White principals, 38 per cent; colored principals, 18 per cent; 
white teachers, 31 per cent; colored teachers, 18 per cent. 
High school salaries are now too low to get and hold com- 
petent principals and teachers. 

Higher Education—The University of Tennessee, at Knox- 
ville, Memphis, and Martin; teachers colleges at Tohnson City, 
Murfreesboro, and Memphis; Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville; Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; and the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College for negroes at Nashville are 
all state schools and integral parts of the public school system. 
All except the university, which has its own board of trustees, 
are controlled by the State Board of Education. 


The university comprises the usual colleges and schools 
of a state university combined with State College of Agricul- 
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ture and Mechanical Arts. Its College of Medicine and 
Dentistry and School of Pharmacy and of Nursing make up 
the health unit at Memphis. The Junior College of Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts is directed from 
Knoxville. The function of the four-year teachers colleges is 
the preparation of teachers for elementary and high schools. 
The special function of the Normal School is the preparation 
of teachers for rural elementary schools. The Polytechnic In- 
stitute also prepares teachers, but its chief function is educa- 
tion in agriculture, home economics, business, and engineering. 
The State College for Negroes serves as a college of lib- 
eral arts, teachers college, and college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts for negroes. Together the state schools own 
2.048 acres of land, and buildings costing more than $15,000,000. 
No one of these colleges is sufficiently equipped and supported 
for most efficient service. 

Attendance has increased rapidly in the last fifteen years. 
Enrollment in 1933: University, 5,174; Teachers Colleges and 
Normal School, 5,178; Polytechnic Institute, 1,259; College for 
Negroes, 1,462. Total, 13,073. In Tennessee are also Peabody 
College for Teachers, and forty other private and church 
schools. But the state ranks very low in number of college 
students, college graduates, and adequately prepared teachers. 


State Department of Education—This division of the state 
government, by and through which all educational interests 
and activities of the state are stimulated and directed, has 
grown up irregularly and is not well organized for its func- 
tions. The Commissioner of Education is appointed for two 
years by the Governor with the approval of the Senate. For 
some of his acts he is responsible directly to the Governor, 
for others to the State Board of Education, of which he is a 
member and the chairman. Some of the heads of the thir- 
teen divisions of the Department are appointed by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Governor; some by the Com- 
missioner with the approval_of the General Education Board 
and the Governor; others are elected by the State Board of 
Education. The state geologist is nominated by the Board 
of Natural Resources. Salaries and expenses are paid by 
the state, the federal government, and the General Educa- 
tion Board. The cost to the state is only little more than 1 
per cent of the state appropriation for education. _ There is 
need for larger personnel, more unity, and less division of 
responsibility. . ; 

Attendance, Promotion, Etc—Law requires county and city 
boards to take school census biennially. In many places this 
is done so inadequately that satisfactory calculations as to 
attendance cannot be made. Average daily attendance in 
elementary schools is only 77 per cent of enrollment, in high 
schools 85 per cent. More than 20 per cent of all school 
moneys are lost through irregular attendance. Less than 60 
per cent of the children reach the eighth grade, only little 
more than one-third enter high school, and less than 20 per 
cent graduate. Nearly half the white children in one and 
two-teacher rural schools, and one-third of those in larger 
rural schools are over age, as are more than three-fifths of 
the negroes in all rural schools; in city schools, 27 per cent 
of white children and 44 per cent of negro children. Little 
use is made of scientific methods of classifying and promoting 
children. There is no adequate child accounting. 

Less than one-third of students entering the freshman class 
in colleges and universities remain for the senior year. 

Qualifications, Tenure of Teachers, and Administrators— 
Academic and professional training of administrative officers, 
principals, and teachers are low and frequently not elated 
definitely to their work. Requirements for certification are 
very low. Less than half of all elementary teachers, only 27 
per cent of teachers in one-teacher schools, and a little more 
than one-third of all rural elementary teachers have had as 
much as two years of academic and professional education 
above high school. Standards are more definite for high 
school ‘teachers and principals, but few have the Master’s 
degree or have done much graduate work. The efficiency of 
teachers and administrative officers determines finally the re- 
sults of the school system and returns for expenditures of 
money, energy, and time. Yet, in many cases, teachers and 
officers are selected for other reasons than their qualifications 
for effective work. Tenure is uncertain; there is no general 
retirement law. 

Libraries—School libraries are necessary for effective school 
work, and public libraries for the promotion of general cul- 
ture: Tennessee schools are not well supplied with libraries. 
Few rural schools have any annual appropriation for library 
books, many have no libraries. Less than 40 per cent of all 
elementary schools have central libraries. All libraries are 
small. Less than 20 per cent of high schools have annual 


budgets for libraries. Less than 20 per cent of the four- 
year high schools have more than 1,000 volumes, none more 
than 1,500. 

Textbooks—In America, textbooks are second in importance 
only to the teacher. In most public schools they are, in fact, 
the course of study. Their importance increases with lack 
of preparation of teachers, lack of adequate supervision, and 
lack of reference, and of other supplementary material, all 
of which lacks are very large in Tennessee. Since 1896 
Tennessee law requires uniform adoption by a Textbook Com- 
mission. Adoptions are for five years. About 75 per cent 
of all basal elementary texts are changed at each adoption, 
only 25 per cent being continued. Sometimes books “voted 
in” at one adoption are “voted out” in a subsequent adoption. 
Sometimes the lower books of one series and higher books 
of another series are adopted. In earlier years, when there 
was a subcommittee of educators to study and to recommend 
textbooks on their merits, only about 30 per cent of the books 
so recommended were adopted. The plan of adoption is evi- 
dently faulty. The cost of textbooks is only a very small 
part of the total cost of the schools. Books should therefore 
be adopted solely on their merits. 

School Buildings Adequate buildings planned to house edu- 
cational programs with attention to health, comfort, and 
aesthetic stimulus of pupils are necessary for educational 
efficiency. To have such buildings provided is the responsi- 
bility of the state, but Tennessee gives little help either in 
money or supervision. From 1912 to 1932, the value of public 
school buildings in Tennessee increased from 12 million to 
64 million dollars. Still many buildings are cheap and many 
more badly constructed. Few of the newer buildings have 
had any expert planning. Tennessee’s pupil investment in 
schools in 1930 was only $86. In only four states was it less; 
in 37, it was more than twice as much; in 15, more than three 
times as much. The average for the United States was 
$242; for 15 southern states $126, two and four-fifths times, 
and nearly one and one-half times, respectively. Only 56 per 
cent of our school buildings have sanitary toilets. Thirty 
states require state approval of plans and specifications of 
school buildings. Not so in Tennessee. 

Consolidation —Consolidation of small schools into larger 
schools of three or more teachers makes possible many econo- 
mies and better teaching. Consolidation in rural districts 
usually makes transportation of pupils necessary. The school 
law of Tennessee authorizes county boards of education to 
consolidate for efficiency, and to provide transportation of 
pupils at the cost of school funds. In 1933, there were 868 
consolidated schools. In that year 178 wagons and 923 trucks 
transported 42,564 pupils at an average cost of $1.67 a month. 
For several years there was state aid for transportation under 
certain conditions, but none since 1931. Experiments else- 
where show that transportation by vehicles owned by the state 
or county is cheaper than by privately owned vehicles. In 
less than one-third of the counties are any trucks and wagons 
owned by the counties. In most counties specifications as to 
the safety and comfort of trucks and wagons are nonexistent. 
In less than one-third is mechanical inspection required, and 
in more than half of these only monthly or at the beginning 
of the term. Drivers of school trucks are, or should be, re- 
sponsible for safety of children and for behavior control; 
but qualification requirements are indefinite and uncertain. 
In half of the counties transportation is let to lowest bidders. 
Many report on special requirements. Evidently there should 
be state board requirements regarding contracts, qualification 
of drivers, construction and specification of vehicles, main- 
tenance, driving speed, safety, precaution, pupil accounting, 
and liability insurance. 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Both the welfare and happiness 
of individuals and public economy justify recent policies of 
vocational rehabilitation by federal and state government. 
Most persons physically handicapped, congenitally or by acci- 
dent or disease, can be educated, trained and equipped for 
useful employment. Under the National Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, 1920, Tennessee receives about $30,000 a year on 
condition that at least as much shall be contributed from 
state and local funds. The year 1932 nearly $70,000 was used 
for this purpose from these three sources. In the twelve 
years, 1922-33, 1,388 persons have been rehabilitates, an aver- 
age of 116 per year. The number for 1932 was 173. It is 
estimated that annually more than 1,000 persons in the state 
need such help. : 

Vocational Education—Realizing that under present condi- 
tions more definite preparation is needed for practical agri- 
culture, home economics, and mechanical trades, and indus- 
tries than formerly, and that there is less opportunity for 
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apprenticeship training, the federal government makes increas- 
ingly large appropriation for education below college level. 
While the federal appropriation requires that the states and 
local communities duplicate the federal appropriations, it is 
not at all the purpose of federal acts to pay half the cost 
of such education in any state, but simply to stimulate and 
encourage such education. The allotment to Tennessee for 
1934 is $245,642, of which $145,477 is for vocational agriculture. 

Finance.—Tennessee expends much less than the average 
for education: $47.52 per capita of daily attendance in ele- 
mentary and high schools. This is less than half the average 
for the United States. Only three southern states pay less. 
North Carolina pays 30 per cent more, Oklahoma 53 per cent 
more, Texas 60 per cent more. The amount per capita in the 
counties is very unequal: 'zss than $10 in one, between $10 
and $20 in ten, between $20 and $30 in thirty-four, between 
$30 and $40 in forty-three, between $40 and $50 in five, be- 
tween $50 and $60 in two. Taxable wealth varies even more. 
Only 22.3 per cent of expenditures of state in 1933 was for 
schools of all kinds. There is need for much larger help 
from the state. 

Of all state appropriations for education in 1931-32, $4,968,- 
582, about 60 per cent, was for elementary education ; $646,500, 
about 8 per cent, for high schools; $2,092,337, about 26 per 
cent, for colleges and university. The legislature of 1933 re- 
duced these amounts: for elementary education, 19.5 per cent; 
for high schools, 23 per cent; for colleges and university, 60 
per cent. Elementary and high schools get nearly 70 per cent 
of their income from county and city taxes. Colleges and 
the. university get nothing. 

Of the increase in cost of education, 1924-30, 27 per cent 
is due to increase in attendance; 24 per cent to better fa- 
cilities and salaries; 49 per cent to decrease in value of 
the dollar. 

It is interesting to note that in 1930 the total cost of all 
public education in schools of all levels in Tennessee was 
only 1/6 of the cost of passenger automobiles. 


Ability to Pay for Education—Of eleven southern states, 
Tennessee ranks sixth in assessed per capita wealth, third in 
estimated real per capita wealth, sixth in per capita income, 
fifth in per capita bank deposits, third in amount of per capita 
retail sales, second in per capita life insurance in force, and 
first in per capita new life insurance. These figures are in- 
terpreted to mean that Tennessee ranks third in ability to 
support public education. 

Revenue.—Within recent years there has been great change 
in relative importance of sources of state income. In 1923, 
of a total of $17,654,440 receipts exclusive of sale of bonds 
and notes, 24.2 per cent was from property taxes; 4.6 per cent 
from public utilities; 10.3 per cent from oil, gasoline, bridges, 
and motor vehicles. In 1933, of a total of $31,906,664 re- 
ceipts, exclusive of sale of bonds and notes, less than 2 per 
cent was from property tax; less than 8 per cent from public 
utilities; 53 per cent from oil, gasoline, bridges, and motor 
vehicles. But in 1932, of $32,418,926 receipts of county gov- 
ernments, 64.5 per cent, and of $30,692,750 receipts of city 
governments, 66 per cent, was from general property taxes. 
This indicates need of careful study of revenue systems of 
states, counties, and cities. Since taxes are assessed and 
collected in many ways, there is also need of careful study 
and supervision of these. There is also need for revision 
of the entire revenue system. 


Local Support—Most of the local support of county and 
city schools comes from property and poll taxes. Only about 
25 per cent of the poll taxes are collected. Ninety-five county 
tax assessors vary widely in their assessments of property. 
All property is assessed for much less than its actual value. 
In recent years large percentages of taxes remain uncollected 
at the end of the tax year. Most taxes are not paid till near 
the end of the school year. Salaries of teachers are not paid 
promptly, or are paid in warrants of indefinite terms, which 
canbe cashed only at large discounts. 


Management of School Funds.—Financial support of schools 
is a large business and should be well managed on business 
principles. However, in Tennessee, there is lack of business 
methods in budgeting, in following budgets made, in safe- 
guarding funds, in debt service, in insurance, in maintenance 
(including selection, purchasing, and handling of supplies and 
equipment), in making and administering salary schedules, in 
financial accounting and auditing, and in financial reporting. 
Here, again, is need for careful study, legislation, and super- 
vision. 








Summary of Most Important Recommendations of the 
Educational Commission of Tennessee, Part Il 

Purposes of Public Education—Full and equal opportunity 
of all for individual efficiency through mastery of tools of 
learning, utilization of existing knowledge and research, for 
good citizenship, for enriched living, for choice and pursuit 
of life work valuable to society. 

Competent Control—Through state and local boards of edu- 
cation with authority coextensive with responsibility. 

State Board of Education.—Consisting of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one term expiring each year; to 
have charge of all schools except state university and includ- 
ing schools for the handicapped; to elect Commissioner of 
Education, and all his assistants and employees on his recom- 
mendation; to formulate curricula for schools of all levels; to 
adopt textbooks on recommendation of expert textbook com- 
mission appointed by board; to provide and administer con- 
tinuous testing programs; to fix minimum standards of certi- 
fication of teachers and minimum salary schedules; to provide 
for consolidation of schools and transportation of pupils. 

County Board of Education.—Consisting of five, seven, or 
nine members elected by the people from the county at large; 
to have complete control of the county schools under general 
laws and the advice and direction of State Board of Educa- 
tion; to elect their chief executive agent (county superintend- 
ent of schools) and all his assistants on his recommendation; 
to elect all teachers only on recommendation of county super- 
intendent; to elect attendance officers (helping teachers) and 
school attendants. County boards forbidden to practice nepo- 
tism (favoritism to relatives). 

Elementary Schools.—First six grades; consolidation of one- 
teacher schools wherever possible; maximum number of chil- 
dren for any teacher in any elementary school should be forty; 
school year at least nine months. 

High Schools—Grades seven to twelve, inclusive; junior 
high schools three years, senior high schools three years. 
No new high school with less than one hundred pupils; school 
year at least nine months. 

Organization and Administration of Institutions of Higher 
Learning.—No additional institution to be established by state 
except on recommendation of State Board of Education; first 
two years in all such institutions devoted primarily to general 
culture and such prerequisites as are necessary for special 
training. 

Special Types of Education—All schools for handicapped 
(for the blind, for the deaf, and industrial schools) to be 
transferred to control of State Board of Education. 

Tenure and Retirement.—Reasonable assurance of continued 
tenure of teachers after successful trial; State Board to have 
authority to set up and administer retirement program. 

Libraries —Adequate libraries for every school; centralized 
libraries; county and community libraries as part of public 
education system, under direction of State Board of Education. 

School Buildings—Under direction of State Board of Edu- 
cation with power to fix and administer minimum standards 
for design, construction and location. 

Vocational Education Legislature to appropriate money to 
match federal appropriations for vocational rehabilitation, vo- 
cational agriculture, vocational home economics, and the teach- 
ing of trades and industries—all these to be under direction 
of State Board of Education. 

Private Educational Institutions—Better coordination of 
public and private institutions; the state to set standard and 
supervise private educational institutions when they undertake 
to prepare teachers. 

Funds.—Larger amount of state support of elementary and 
high schools and adequate appropriations for other schools; 
state legislature to provide funds as follows, to be paid in 
twelve monthly instalments in advance: 


i | a Nee EEE $10,000,000 
gk ee ee ae 1,500,000 
CNN WINE, ict og etn 58 at 925,000 
Institutions under the State Board of Education 960,000 
Institutions for Handicapped______-..--____--- 580,000 
State Department of Education.____._______-- 235,000 
Voeational Education ...........2...22025-.. 190,000 
Vocational Rehabilitation ....--....._-_____. . 75,000 
I a a 650,000 
Consolidation and Supervision...--_....______ 285,000 
County and City Superintendents’ Salary Sup- 
POMS ooo ae ee, Se 355,000 
ROE tain a eae a ana eee $15,755,000 


The larger support of elementary and high schools by state 
will relieve counties and cities of a large part of their local 
taxes for schools. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 





Gc. 

Members of the Tennessee Edu- 
\ssociation : 

At a most crucial time in the history 


MOORE 
cation 


of education in our state you have, 
through your representatives, chosen me 
as president of your association for the 
next twelve months. 

Words are inadequate to express my 
appreciation of your confidence or how 
keenly I feel the heavy responsibility of 
the office. 

This is no time for pessimism or de- 
spair. We have much to encourage us. 
Our association has the largest member- 
ship in its history—over 13,000. The 
best available man in the state is serving 
us as executive secretary. Our splendid 
new journal is drawing us_ together. 
There is evidence to believe that we are 
gaining in influence and respect. 

The Educational Commission _ has 
shown that our state educational system 
is adequate for neither the present nor 
the future. Able educational leadership 
has presented’a remedy. We have a duty 
to the childhood of the state never to 
cease our labors until this program has 
been adopted in all its essential parts. 

Strong interests are working in oppo- 
sition to our program. Without under- 
estimating their power, I am frank to 
say that I fear more the effects of divi- 
sions in our own ranks, or the subtle 
breaking down of hope, faith, and con- 
fidence in the hearts of our teachers, or 
the disastrous consequences of misun- 
derstanding within our forces. Will 
you, the teachers of the state, see to it 
that education does not come to grief in 
the house of its friends? 

Probably before you read this, educa- 
tional legislation will have been pre- 
sented to the legislature. We are very 
hopeful that legislation will be enacted 
that will mark a long forward step for 
public education in Tennessee, but we 
shall need your help. You have repre- 
sentatives on Capitol Hill. They are 
wrestling with many problems. It is our 
duty to see that they do not forget the 
children of Tennessee. 

You have won the gratitude of all 
thinking people by the courageous way 


you stuck to your posts amid the trials of 
the past few years. That same spirit 
of loyalty and devotion to your work 
must lead us to eventual victory. 

I pledge you my best efforts. I am 
counting on your support.—C. H. Moore, 
President Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, 





A. W. CARROLL 
Councilman, Sixt istrict, Tennessee 
Education Association 


Mr. Carroll was elected by the Ad- 
ministrative Council in October, to suc- 
ceed R. Lee Thomas, who resigned to 
accept a position in the State Department 
of Education as Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools. Under the constitution of 
the association, Mr. Carroll's election by 
the council held until the next meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. The 
assembly, however, chose Mr. Carroll, 
without opposition, to serve as Adminis- 
trative Councilman from the Sixth Dis- 
trict during the unexpired term of Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Carroll is Principal of 
the Hickman County Central High 
School, Centreville 





D. W. MOODY 
Councilman, Seventh District, Tennessee 
tducation Association 


Mr. Moody, Superintendent Hunting- 
don City Schools, was elected on Janu- 
ary- 12, 1935, to serve on the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Tennessee fdu- 
cation Association for a term of three 
years. His sound judgment and varied 
experience will contribute to the strength 
of the council. He succeeded A. 
Weston, teacher of history and Latin, 
the E. W. Grove High School, Paris. 


MITCHELL HEADS PUBLIC 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
1935 





J. C. MITCHELL 


“Through many years the Public 
School Officers Association has been a 
dominant force in the state in shaping 
constructive educational programs, in 
proposing progressive school legislation, 
and in formulating and helping to carry 
forward those policies which have given 
direction and form to every branch of 
the public school system. Its work has 
been done well, and to it the state is 
greatly indebted. It now turns with 
confidence to the future. 

“This year has opened with new chal- 
lenges to the educational leaders of Ten- 


nessee. The report of the commission 
brought into the forefront conditions 
that must be faced. Its recommenda- 


tions are clear-cut and positive. These 
should have the unqualified support of 
all of us. This is no time for petty 
differences. A united effort on the part 
of the school folk will doubtless have 
much to do with making possible the 
greatest forward step in education which 
the state has taken in a generation.— 
J. C. Mitrcuett, President Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association.” 
& 

N. L. Carney, Superintendent Mont- 
gomery County Schools, was elected to 
the Council from the Fifth District to 
succeed C. H. Moore, and B. O. Duggan 
Professor of Education, University of 
Tennessee, was elected as successor to 
Pat W. Kerr of the Second District. 
Mr. Carney and Mr. Duggan were elect- 
ed for terms of three years each. The 
fearlessness and good common sense of 
these men will give safe direction to 
the Tennessee Education Association. 
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“The common school is the greatest discovery ever made by 
man, It is supereminent in its universality and in the time- 
liness of the aid it proffers. Other social organizations are 
curative and remedial; this is preventative and an antidote. 
They come to heal diseases and wounds; this, to make the 
moral and physical frame invulnerable to them. . . . The 
common school can train up children in the elements of all 
good knowledge and virtue.”—HoracE Mann. 

EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 

Tennessee’s Sixty-Ninth General Assembly is now in 
session. This assembly is composed of representative 
men from all walks of life and from all sections of the 
state. These gentlemen are men of prominence in 
their respective communities. They have convinced 
their fellows that they are capable and worthy to repre- 
sent them in matters of government. Having accepted 
the honor of representing the people they must now 
assume corresponding responsibilities in statecraft. It 
is clearly their responsibility to support those measures 
which will promote the general welfare and to oppose 
those measures which would tend to favor individuals 
or groups of individuals at the expense or to the hurt 
of other individuals or groups of individuals. 

Now, as always, our legislators are probably beset 
with requests, pleas, threats and seductive influences 
designed to accomplish results favorable to special in- 
terests. It is the hope of all plain, honest citizens that 
each representative will keep in mind the fact that he 
is a representative of the people and as such will refuse 
to be exploited or show willingness to exploit. It 
would be a breach of trust should any representative 
allow himself, for any cause whatsoever, to be swerved 
from the path of plain duty and constructive states- 
manship. 

Government in a democracy is a service organiza- 
tion. It derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Functionally this service organization 
breaks up into branches known as legislative, judicial 
and executive departments. These departments in 
turn break up into many subordinate divisions. But 
always, it must be remembered, these divisions and 
departments exist not for themselves but for the par- 
ticular service they can perform. They must promote 
the genera! welfare or else they should not exist. 

In a democracy, such as ours, a fourth department— 
an educational department—should be established and 
recognized quite as definitely as are the legislative, the 
judicial and the executive departments. For “without 
popular education no government which rests on popu- 
Jar action can long endure ; the people must be schooled 
in the knowledge and if possible in the virtues upon 
which the maintenance and success of free institutions 
depend.” 

Right now the educational agencies of Tennessee 
are in a pitiful plight. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity does not exist; the facilities necessary for the 


maintenance and operation of an effective school sys- 
tem are not provided; the teaching personnel is de- 
pressed, impoverished and demoralized. And yet, de- 
spite the availability of factual information pertaining 
thereto, no educational statesman has come forth to 
champion the cause of public education. Tennessee 
needs a man of personal conviction, information and 
power—a man who really believes in the improvability 
of the race—a man who will not barter away or traffic 
in the birthright of childhood but rather will guard and 
protect it with all fair means at his command—a man 
who is convinced in his own mind that “ in our country 
and in our times, no man is worthy the honored name 
of statesman who does not include practicable educa- 
tion of the people in all plans of administration.” 
Many Tennesseans are earnestly hoping that the Sixty- 
Ninth General Assembly will produce a real educa- 
tional statesman. 





a 
IF 


If the State Commissioner of Education were chosen 
by the State Board of Education ; 

If the County Board of Education were selected by 
direct vote of the people; 

If the County Superintendent were delegated with 
authority to nominate all teachers and other school 
personnel ; 

If the attendance officer were supplanted by a profes- 
sionally-trained visiting teacher ; 

If the State Board of Education were authorized to 
carry out a continuous curriculum study and adapta- 
tion ; 

If the State Board were authorized to adopt a multiple 
list of textbooks from the lists nominated by expert 
teachers ; 

If authority to issue all teachers’ certificates were 
lodged in the State Board of Education: 

If a minimum academic and professional standard 
were put into effect requiring two years of college 
work for beginning elementary teachers and four 
years of college work for high school teachers ; 

If one year of graduate study—involving courses in 
school supervision and administration — were re- 
quired of all new county superintendents and new 
high school principals ; 

If our schools were so organized as to reduce the 
number of one-teacher schools to the minimum and 
the scope of one-teacher elementary schools were 
restricted to six grades; 

If our schools were adequately stocked with library 
books and other teaching aids; 

If our state, in fact, recognized its responsibility of 
maintaining an adequate system of schools and as- 
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sumed financial responsibility for the maintenance 
of the minimum program ; 

If county and city superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation should refuse to play politics with the schools 
and should focus all their efforts upon policies de- 
signed to give the children the best educational op- 
portunity that the available dollar could buy ; 

If all our teachers should highly resolve to bring to 
bear upon our educational problems the effective 
techniques produced by science and with them their 
own energy and genius—all applied in the interest 
of pupil adaptation and development ; 

If our people, the patrons of our schools, fully realized, 
and acted on that realization, that neither poor relief, 
nor unbalanced budgets, nor the organized efforts of 
representatives of highway material and machine 
firms, nor any other groups should prevent the 
children of the present generation from having a fair 
chance to obtain that training and development which 
would fit them to meet and solve those problems 
transmitted to them by the present adult generation ; 

Then Tennessee would, without question, maintain that 
system of education which would give full and equal 
opportunity to all her children for individual effi- 
ciency through the mastery of the tools of learning, 
through the utilization of existing knowledge and 
through research, for good citizenship, for enriched 
living, and for the intelligent choice and pursuit of 
their life’s work valuable to society. 


A Reading Program for the Coming 
Year 


MARY JUSTUS, Monteagle, Tennessee 


Part | 
Some Levels of Achievement 


My reading program for the coming year must in- 
clude four grades besides several individual cases from 
the primary room. If I were a new teacher, I should 
give an intelligence test to find the different levels of 
ability in my room, but since I have taught the same 
group for several years, I know these levels of ability 
already, and can do the grouping right away. 

I think I can make three different reading groups: 
one for high ability, one for medium, and one for low. 
Into the last group will fall most of my remedial cases, 
but there may be one or two pupils with whom I shall 
have to work individually, who do not belong in any 
group, and for whom I shall plan as their needs de- 
mand after | have diagnosed them. 

For my entire room I shall have three big objec- 
tives: (1) to get more real pleasure from reading; 
(2) to acquire more satisfactory study habits; (3) to 
develop a better vocabulary. It seems to me that all 
the other reading objectives fall into one or another of 
these three groups. I shall try to keep these three ob- 
jectives in mind throughout the school year, and since 
my children and I always work together on all proj- 


ects, I shall acquaint them at the beginning of the year 
with these objectives. 

3y acquainting the children with the nature of these 
achievements to be attained, I shall have motivated the 
whole year’s effort from the very beginning. Other 
means of motivation will be used to fit the age, the 
grade, and the circumstances of the reading situation. 

I shall tse tests as one means of motivation. The 
first of these I shall give about the middle of the third 
week, and for my first test I shall use Monroe’s Silent 
Reading Test, as this measures both rate and compre- 
hension. With the results of this test before me, I 
shall begin necessary remedial work to correct defects 
and to increase speed and comprehension. As a result 
of this test, I shall be better able to group the children 
who are on the same level of reading ability. Since I 
have four grades to teach, I shall throw my reading 
groups together in a very informal way as we work 
together to attain-our established objectives. 

In my notebook I have listed the great reading ob- 
jectives, and I shall check over these quite often to 
see if my three main objectives are covering everything 
to be considered. 

Since I have had my children for several years, they 
have already learned to love books, but I shall see that 
they have more new, interesting, and easy-reading ma- 
terial. A number of my children last year were given 
help and encouragement in starting little libraries of 
their own. But this is a never-ending work, and this 
year I shall continue the project. 

Many of my children have a rather meager back- 
ground, and I want to enlarge and beautify their lives 
by helping them to build up a bigger and better liter- 
ary background. I shall see to it that they have books 
on adventure, travel, nature study, etc., and that they 
become acquainted with the best book people in the 
world. From the fairies of Rose Fyleman to the 
heroes of Little America they shall have a company of 
goodly folk from whom to choose their friends. 

I have always been so eager to make my children 
happy in books that I think I may have failed to some 
extent in helping them form good, economical study 
habits. This year I want to use every possible method 
in developing in them the ability to get the thought 
from the printed page with accuracy, ease, and reason- 
able rapidity. 

Last year we had a better speech project, and upon 
the interest aroused then I shall start the drive for 
bigger and better vocabularies this year. Part of this 
work will be done in connection with reading, with 
which I shall combine work in spelling and English. 

Besides the regular grade work I shall have at least 
two very peculiar cases which will require much in- 
dividual attention. For these I shall adapt the methods 
I use with the groups, and, using the material I have 
for them, apply whatever remedial measures seem 
needed. 

. 
Six evils must be overcome in this world by a man who 


desires prosperity: sleep, sloth, fear, anger, idleness and 
procrastination —Hindu Proverb. 
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Among the Elementary Schools 
A Knox County Fourth Grade Teacher Edited by First Grade of Huntingdon School 
Correlates Reading with Other R. LEE THOMAS Enjoys Building Activity 
Subjects State Supervisor of Elementary Schools Our playhous o activity Was sStart- 
Y READING LESSONS Nashville, Tennessee ’ ed by one child bringing her doll to 
are planned in connection _, .. school. Some one suggested that 


with geography, English, 
and other subjects. Special attention is given to sea- 
sonal interests and activities. 

In the study of our homes in geography, we found 
our readers explained all kinds. This led to the study 
of people who lived in these homes. Pictures of homes 
were put in notebooks, and simple facts written about 


them. 
During fair week we studied the story, “The Prize 
Pig,” from which we planned a fair. The children 


brought exhibits of fruits, vegetables, minerals, etc. 
Miniature cut-outs were used for poultry and stock 
exhibits. Our midway was composed of miniature 
cut-outs of wild animals, Indian villages, and other 
appropriate exhibits. 

In keeping with the season, after our Halloween 
story was read silently, the room was darkened and 
jack-o’-lanterns used for light. We formed a circle 
and let each child tell a part of the story. Pop corn 
was served. 

Transportation in geography was explained by the 
stories in our readers. Posters were used showing 
different machines of transportation, both old and new. 

Our animal project was interesting and instructive. 
Stories were read from the readers. We made note- 
books using cut-out pictures of elephants for covers. 
We collected pictures of animals, put them in the 
books, and wrote about them. A collection of pictures 
of animals is to be made all during the year and put 
in these books. Each child was given an animal on 
which to report. I gave them outlines and marked the 
animals in reference books. After reading about the 
animals assigned, the children made oral reports to 
the class. Then they found pictures and wrote their 
reports. 

The story, “Our Friends of the North,” helped us 
to make an Eskimo sand table. We also studied a 
pamphlet about Byrd at the South Pole. 

One lesson a week is devoted to the study of library 
books, on which reports are given in different ways 
such as: A poster to represent the story, a short report 
written, illustrated by pictures, oral reports, or reading 
the part we like best. From this we get pleasure, facts, 
sentence formation, paragraph writing, and expression. 

All of our reading lessons are prepared during a 
study period at school. Books are not in the hands 
of the pupils except at that time, which makes the 
material read new and more interesting. 

I have collected pictures, posters, and material on 
many subjects that help the children in their school 
work.—Mary Lee Grsson, Fourth Grade Teacher, 
Mascot (Knox County). 





a house should be built for her. 
The house was made of a wood frame covered with 
heavy cardboard. 

After many discussions it was decided to have six 
rooms to the house—living room, dining room, kitchen, 
bedrooms, and bathroom. The furniture and furnish- 
ings for each room were made by different groups of 
children. 

Many charts were made and read about the play- 
house activity. A playhouse book was made to illus- 
trate the different rooms of the house. 

The children wrote invitations to their dolls and toys 
at home to a party given Ann. (The doll that lived in 
the playhouse. ) 

The study of arithmetic was brought in by the 
measuring of furniture and making of numbers on the 
clock. The clock was made with movable hands s0 
the children could turn them to correspond with those 
of the schoolroom clock. A telephone was made of 
spools and a wood stick. A directory of the first grade 
was written by the children using their home numbers, 

There were many things that could be classed as art 
work, the making of doll dresses, window curtains, 
dresser covers, rugs, wall paper, modeling and _paint- 
ing dishes and arrangement of flowers in vases, 

The children were allowed to make the things they 
wanted to make and in the way they wished. Many 
of the things were crude, of course, but all of the work 
done was most interesting and showed originality and 
talent. When the construction work was over, the 
children were trained to put away all their work and 
tools and sweep up the scraps. 

One of the most important phases of this activity 
was, and should be in all other activities, the conver- 
sation period. Even the timid child would forget him- 
self and enter into the discussions of the work, thus 
developing a larger oral vocabulary which is so neces 
sary in forming a foundation for a reading vocabulary. 
—Perarvt Porter, First Grade Teacher, Huntingdon. 


New Providence School Stages Pet Show 

A Pet Show was held at New Providence School 
recently. This was the first time for such an event, 
and it was an outstanding success, as every child im 
school was interested and happy over it. The first four 
grades entered pets, and the exhibition of stories, his 
tories of pets, and illustrated poems made a worth 
while display. A large number of parents and other 
visitors were present. The Pet Show is to be made 
an annual event in this school—Hartey D. Fire, Pri 
cipal New Providence School, Clarksville. 
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NASHVILLE 








DUCATION stands at the cross- 

roads in Tennessee. During the 

past two years an effort has been 
made to give the people of the state an 
opportunity to decide upon the future 
course of its public school system. Even 
this choice was not possible early in) 1. 
1933, when the State Legislature, at the a : 
request of Governor Hill McAlister, made provision for the 
creation of the Tennessee Educational Commission. At that 
time we could not choose. Conditions necessitated a grave 
backward step in education. We were bewildered by the 
calamity which had befallen us and, for the moment, all we 
could do was to grope blindly about seeking some way out of 
our difficulties. 

The Tennessee Educational Commission was assigned, by 
the Governor and the State Legislature, the task of studying 
educational conditions and pointing the way toward a course 
which would lead to an improved school system. A most 
comprehensive study was made and upon it, after due delibera- 
tion, were based certain recommendations and suggestions for 
the reorganization and support of a public school system for 
Tennessee. The Educational Commission did not believe that 
these changes could be brought about overnight. Social and 
economic conditions of the state and of the nation are such 
that progress must be made slowly. 

While we realize that these suggested changes cannot be 
brought about with the speed which some desire, yet the major 
concern is to work towards the program. Neither must we 
forget that a decision is required of us. Tennessee must now 
decide whether public education is to choose the road which 
leads toward progress and efficiency, or whether it is to take 
the opposite direction. The action of the people, through their 
representatives who are now assembled in biennial legislative 
session, will decide the course of education in Tennessee, not 
for the two years just ahead, but for at least another decade. 
It is a grave moment. 

Perhaps it is well for us, at this time, to consider the edu- 
cational conditions of the rest of the nation. If there is some 
small consolation in the fact that we are not alone in our 
problems, there is even greater comfort and hope in the 
knowledge that we have a great army with us in this battle 
to preserve our schools during this crisis and to bring them 
out of it ready for effective service in the new era which, un- 
doubtedly, is ahead. The united efforts, not only of educators, 
but of thousands of public-spirited citizens, are enlisted in the 
cause of education not only in Tennessee, but throughout the 
nation. 

An interesting discussion of “The Crisis in Education” 
appears in the January 12, 1935, issue of School and Society. 
It is written by Nathan G. Goodman, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and reads, in part, as follows: 

“The schools of the nation are fighting for their very life. 
Appropriations have been cut by states and cities, teachers’ 
salaries have been pushed downward, while living costs have 
been rising, and more work has been assigned the individual 
teacher. The decreased supply of necessary equipment, the 
increased size of classes, the growing discontent among the 
overworked and underpaid teachers, must certainly show itself 
in the quality of the teaching process. Every child in America 
is the loser. Every parent who recognizes the glaring truth 
of the bad situation should pull his belt tighter and fight the 
forces that are undermining the American educational machine. 
Associations of real estate operators in various cities are clam- 
oring for lower taxes. They are presenting their demands 
to school boards for tax cuts which, if made, will bring the 
work of the schools below every conceivable standard of 
decency. These men are blind to the fact that the whole 
problem revolves around the child. If we are not to train the 
child adequately even in times of economic crisis and economic 
revolution, then what are we to expect of the future? The 
child comes first. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





Warrter D. Cocxinc, Commissioner 


TENNESSEE 








“We can still afford to give the child 
the kind of schooling of which this coun- 
try has long boasted. There is still 
enough wealth between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific .. .” 

It is somewhat encouraging to observe 

_ i» ~—s that =certain national leaders are begin- 

; ning to see the value of the very definite 

movement to plan for an improved educational system, in spite 

of the discouraging conditions which have surrounded the 

schools during recent years. The editor of The Nation’s 

Schools (January, 1935), in a forceful editorial, includes the 
following paragraph: 

“Although the schools are just entering the third phase of 
the depression—recovery—much in the way of reorganization 
has already occurred. Through its stimulus the weaknesses 
of current organization have been vividly shown. Plans have 
been developed or are in the process of being developed which 
will, within a short period, provide the means for a complete 
structural change to meet present-day needs.” 

Tennessee is among the few states which, during this diffi- 
cult period, has, definitely and deliberately, set itself to the 
task of improving its public school system. The Tennessee 
Educational Commission, through its effective efforts to 
awaken public interest in education, has already more than 
justified itself. It is impossible to believe that this genuine 
interest which has been aroused will go for naught. 


* 
American High School Anniversary 


“The White House, Washington. 

“The year, 1935, ushers in an important anniversary in the 
life of the American people. Three hundred years ago the 
first American high school—the Boston Latin School—was 
founded. It was established in 1635 only fifteen short years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. From a small beginning 
with one instructor and a handful of students has grown the 
splendid service now provided for more than 6,000,000 young 
Americans by 26,000 public and private high schools. These 
schools are developing the most precious resources of our 
nation, the latent intelligence of our young people. It is 
worth noting that social progress in the United States is 
following swiftly on the heels of the remarkable expansion 
of educational opportunity at the high school level. 

“T hope that the young people of every high school in the 
United States will celebrate this three hundredth anniversary. 
I hope they will celebrate it in a manner which will bring 
vividly before parents and fellow townsmen the significance, 
the contribution and the goals of their schools. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

“November 20, 1934.” 

(Released through the Office of Secretary of the National 
Education Association.) 


Plans for Tennessee’s part in the celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of the American High School will soon be completed 
by R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, and others 
interested in the program. Mr. Vance will attend the meeting 
of the National Association of High School Supervisors in 
Atlantic City, February 24-28, where he will observe details 
of the tercentenary program to be carried out by this or- 
ganization. 

In the near future a state committee will be set up for 
Tennessee and every high school in the state will be asked to 
cooperate in the program which it will outline. Among the 
details which this program will include will be the preparation 
in each high school of a brief history of secondary education 
in America, a brief history of secondary education in Ten- 
nessee, and a history of the local high school. Commencement 
speakers, including the valedictorians and salutatorians, will be 
asked to discuss the history of secondary education and other 
related subjects. 
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Atlanta Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 


HE Commission on Second- 

| ary Schools of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Second- 

ary Schools of the Southern States 


at its annual meeting, held this year 
in Atlanta, December 3-7, 1934, re- 


Secondary Schools 


R. R. VANCE 


State Supervisor of High Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 





ceived 87 Tennessee high schools 
into membership for the scholastic year, 1934-35. At 
this meeting, the commission discovered that teacher 
loads this year are generally heavier than in previous 
years; that class size has appreciably increased over 
former years; and that length of high school term in 
certain Southern States, notably North Carolina and 
Virginia, will be only 8 months. 

A significant advance, however, is noted in the ef- 
forts generally exerted by member schools to comply 
with the library standards set up by the Southern 
Association on December 4, 1929. In order that no 
hardship might be worked on any high school which 
earnestly endeavored to meet the standards, the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools has since 1929 postponed 
from year to year the effective date of the library 
standards. At its recent meeting, however, the com- 
mission went on record as favoring no additional ex- 
tension of time for the standards to become fully 
operative. It is, therefore, necessary that all principals 
of member high schools immediately address them- 
selves to the task of seeing that, by October 1, 1935, 
all library regulations are satisfied in full, inasmuch 
as schools not meeting the standards in full will sub- 
ject themselves to being dropped from membership in 
the association. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools amended the 
salary standard which heretofore has been in the form 
of a recommendation to the effect that $1,000 be the 
minimum annual salary paid teachers in member high 
schools. This amended standard reads: “The com- 
mission recommends $900 as the minimum annual 
salary for teachers.” 

The following Tennessee high schools were admitted 
to Southern Association membership for the scholastic 
year, 1934-35: 


School and Post Office 
Alcoa High School, Alcoa 


Principal 
V. F. Goddard 











Battle Ground Academy, Franklin._...__-__ George I. Briggs 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter Harry L. Upperman 
Baylor School, The, Chattanooga H. B. Barks 
Bolton High School, Brunswick_...__ Mrs. Louise B. Barrett 


Bradley County Central High School, Cleveland__E. J. Frazier 
Bristol High School, Bristol I. D. Eggers 
Byars-Hall High School, Covington J. R. Miles 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon._H. L. Armstrong 
Central High School, Bolivar. M. W. Robinson 
Central High School, Chattanooga S. E. Nelson 
Central High School, Columbia L. S. Duke 
Central High School, Fountain City..Miss Hassie K. Gresham 
Central High School, Gallatin W. Lee Harris 
Central High School, Jacksboro B. L. Hassell 
Central High School, Memphis Chas. P. Jester 
Central High School, Murfreesboro___________ J. C. Mitchell 
Central High School, Nashville J. D. Brandon 





























Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga-.__Creed F. Bates, yr. 


School and Post Office Principal 
Cheatham County High School, 
Ashiend City... Harry L. Law 
Chester County High School, 
Henderson_-_------ W. E. Montgomery 
Christian Brothers College, 
po eee Brother Francis 
-¢— Clarksville High School, 
Cire L. C. Derthick 
Collierville High School, Collierville-____-_---__ C. H. Harrell 
Columbia Military Academy, Columbia_.-Col. C. A. Ragsdale 
Copperhill High School, Copperhill__--.----_--- J. M. Reedy 
David Lipscomb College Preparatory School, 
ae ee oe Max Hambrick 
Duncan College Preparatory School, 
ae ee Marvin T. Duncan 
Dyersburg High School, Dyersburg------------_ C. M. Walker 
Elizabethton High School, Elizabethton__.--~_- J. R. Ritchie 
E. W. Grove Hieh School, Paris.................. Jerry Fitch 
Father Ryan High School, Nashville------ George J. Flanigen 


Girls’ Preparatory School, Chattanooga-Miss Tommie P. Duffy 
Goodlettsville High School, Goodlettsville._._.-Walter E. Lowe 


Harriman High School, Harriman__.--------_- C. R. Wallace 
Hay Long High School, Mt. Pleasant-_------_- C. V. Bruner 
Haywood County High School, Brownsville_.W. G. Robinson 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville-_-_-_- C. T. Kirkpatrick 
Humes High School, Memphis--------------- S. L. Ragsdale 
Jelhco Etign Seneel, Jeitico.... 1s L. E. Garrett 
Kingsport High School, Kingsport--_----- Chas. K. Koffman 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville__._._...._____- W. E. Evans 
LaFollette High School, LaFollette-__...--_-__ Robert Sharp 
Lausanne School, Memphis_---------- Emma DeSaussure Jett 
Lawrence County High School, Lawrenceburg_E. O. Coffman 
Livingston Academy, Livingston-__--__.____ L. W. Houtchens 
Marion County High School, Jasper__...-__-_ J. L. Meadows 
Marshall County High School, Lewisburg__-__-_- J. W. Zumbro 
Maryville High School, Maryville-_____________ R. O. Smi 

McCallie School, The, Chattanooga_-._._______ S. J. McCallie 
Memphis Technical High School, Memphis_--_J. L. Highsaw 
Memphis University School, Memphis__..------ C. C. Wright 
Messick High School, Memphis_-...___-_ Thomas H. Grinter 


Millington Central High School, Millington--._.H. I. Roland 
Miss Hutchinson’s School, Memphis_.Mary Grimes Hutchinson 


Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville__.._.______ Isaac Ball 
Morristown High School, Morristown_-_..---- Carl T. Vance 
Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, 

|, aR ea PEE NCD SNOT eam A. J. Wheeler 


Nicholas Blackwell High School, Bartlett-__.John H. George 
Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga___-Sister Joan of Arc 


Oneida High School, Oneida_.....-__-_- Miser R. Richmond 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville..W. H. Yarbrough 
Polk County High School, Benton_.-.-----___ J. L. Brewer 
Rockwood High School, Rockwood___-_-- L. E. Middlebrooks 
Saint Agnes Academy, Memphis__-_-----________ Sister Julia 


Saint Andrews School, Saint Andrews 
Rev. Francis “. C. Parker 


Saint Bernard Academy, Nashville_...__-- Sister Mary Aquin 
Saint Cecilia Academy, Nashville__.______ Sister Mary Agnes 
Saint Mary’s School, Memphis_...--.._____ Helen A. Doomis 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City_._-_--- Roy Bigelow 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee_-_----__ Clyde A. Fasick 
Smith County High School, Carthage..._..______ W. J. Field 
Southern Junior College, Collegedale_________ H. J. Klooster 


South Side High School, Memphis H. H. Gnuse 
Springfield High School, Springfield__.Whitson M. Overcash 





Sumner County High School, Portland_______ Chas, F. Alden 
Tennessee Military Academy, Sweetwater_____- C. R. Endsley 
Tiptonville High School, Tiptonville__.._..______ R, H. Carter 


Trousdale County High School, Hartsville____Robert T. Stone 








Tyner High School, Tyner C. C. Burgner 
Unicoi County High School, Erwin--________ George E. Stone 
Union City High School, Union City--._._____ T. D. Ozment 
Wallace University School, Nashville__..______ C. B. Wallace 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville Annie Allison 
Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven___________ F. S. Elliott 


Young High School, Knoxville Sam A. Duff 
M. C. Williams High School, Germantown__._Ralph B. Hunt 
& 


wn can lead a boy to college, but you can’t make him 
think.” 
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Attention, Elementary Teachers! 


While you are thinking, if you are thinking at all, 
about present conditions in the teaching world of today, 
and especially in dear old Tennessee, does it occur to 
you that there is certain powerful leaven at work for 
the general betterment of public education, and that this 
leaven is none other than the energetic application of 
intelligent leadership in presenting a program of so 
definite and compelling nature as to evoke favorable 
action at this present session of the legislature? 

Well, that’s the situation, whether you helped to 
bring it about or not! If you are a member of the 
state teachers association, or any branch of it, you have 
helped to bring it about, and you may well rejoice over 
a common achievement ; but if you are not a member, 
be mindful of the fact that repentance for our mis- 
usings of grace restoreth us to favor, and blotteth out 
the past; just pay your dues out of the proceeds of 
your next check, or school warrant, and join the 
militant throng. 

There can be no doubt that the revival of the three- 
section plan of the Tennessee Education Association, 
each section composed of primary, intermediate, high 
school, teachers college and university departments, 
will arouse a professional spirit creative in its nature 
and broadened in its scope. 

From our various regional associations the Public 
School Officers Association — The Department of 
Superintendence of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and the Representative Assembly of the same— 
bring together the thinking, resolutions, and plans of 
these associations for the betterment of the school 
system. Out of these a legislative program is evolved 
and submitted to the legislature. 

If there is anything that makes a legislator come to 
attention, it is unity of purpose, a spirit of fairness, 
and a state-wide demand for something that is near 
and dear to the hearts of all the people. This is the 
situation. Shall we resort to quibbling over some 
minor point in the program, or shall we stand unitedly 
behind our Commissioner of Education, who has shown 
himself to be a man of vision with courage and honesty, 
to face issues as they present themselves, and to pre- 
pare a program reasonable and just, and which of 
right ought to be adopted? 

His program is the most truly representative of 
every department in our public school system ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body. Our commissioner plays 
no favorites. His leaning toward the elementary school 
is vastly to his credit, since the elementary school has 
played the roll of the “forgotten man” for generations, 
and it is the purpose of the new deal to find him and 
put him on his feet and keep him on his feet for all 
time to come. 

This legislation, once accomplished, will still the 
voice of the little child crying in the wilderness of 
neglect for his lost birthright—an equal chance with his 
more favored fellows.—A. E. Darran, Principal Ross 
School, Nashville. 


Why Worry? 


When for just a Few 
Cents a Day T.C.U. 
will pay an income 
when disabled by sick- 
ness, accident or quar- 
antine. 





To be disabled 
ent or quarantine will not only be unfortunate, 

Doctors must be paid. Hos- 
bills, laundry bills, and other 
Borrowing may be necessary—unless you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


This year, of all years, is no time to take chances. 
by sickness, Pisa 

but may prove very embarrassing. 
pital bills must be met. Boar 
expenses all come due. 


T.C.U. Check Comes When Needed 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass the worry along to the T.C.U., 
like thousands of other teachers have done. It costs so little and 
means so much. Then when sickness, accident or quarantine keeps 
you from school, the T.C.U. check will come to your rescue. t 
any rate, learn all about T.C.U. protection, today, before it is too 
late. Send the coupon today for complete information. Your in- 
quiry places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


940 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


- 
| To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

| I am a white teacher interested in knowing about your Protective 
| Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 

| 

I 

| 
x 


Name. = 





Address. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





Can You Use $50? 


STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC., announces its 
second annual contest among members of state teachers as- 
sociations for articles to be used in a group of state teachers 
magazines during the school year 1935-36. In addition to the 
honor of having the article used in a number of state maga- 
zines, the winning paper in each division listed below will 
bring its author a check for $50.00. From the more than 900 
entrants, last year’s prizes were won by four classroom teach- 
ers, one rural teacher, one high school principal, one superin- 
tendent of schools, and one college instructor. 

The subjects for this year are: 

Teachers and taxation. 

Teachers and their official superiors. 

Teachers and professional control of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Teachers and academic freedom. 

Teachers and social organizations. 

Teachers and teachers organizations. . 
Teachers as consumers and investors. 

. Teachers and social planning. 

Every reader of this magazine is eligible to participate if 
he or she is a member of a state association. 

Rules 


1. No article should exceed 1,500 words in length. 

2. All articles should be typewritten, on one side of the 
paper only and double spaced. 

3. No manuscripts will be returned, but copies may be 
kept and non-winners submitted elsewhere after the 
winners are announced. 

4. —— must be mailed before midnight April 30, 
1935. 

5. Fill out and attach the coupon below to your manuscript. 
Do not write your name on the manuscript as all identi- 
fication will be removed before the papers are given to 
the judges. 

The eight winners will be notified on or before July 2nd. 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Name 
AGEING <5 i cecndeinde 


ONAN who 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


S THE YEAR 1934 faded out, the 
book page editor regretted there 
had not been opportunity to pre- 

sent at some length the merits of several 
books for elementary school children 


which have come to his desk. Here are 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


A noteworthy feature of each text js 

the provision for differences of ability, 

Each unit is followed by three groups 

of exercises: group A, for the average 
student; group B, slightly more difficult: 

and group C, sufficiently difficult to chaj- 

ss lenge the ability of the brightest student. 





a few which deserve attention: ‘ 

Thinking, Speaking, and Writing (Sil- ’ 
ver, Burdett and Co.), by Benjamin Veit, a New York public 
school official in collaboration with fellow workers in the 
same school system, is the title of a new series of language 
aids, one for each half year, for grades three to six inclusive. 
The purpose of the series is to furnish a graded course ot 
interesting and varied materials, games, and activities for the 
development of oral and written speech including such prob- 
lems as sentence and vocabulary building, spelling, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, capitalization, story-telling and writing, 
outlining, dictionary usage, articulation and pronunciation, and 
many others. One is impressed with the numerous sugges- 
tions for fruitful language experiences, the positive sugges- 
tions to eliminate errors, the frequent tests, and ample pro- 
vision for increasing maturity in language growth from grade 
to grade 

Beginnings in the Old World, by Charles A. Coulomb, 
Emma Dowling, and Anna Rapp. The Macmillan Co. This 
is an excellent attempt to introduce fourth grade children to 
the old world background of American history from the time 
of Charlemagne to the era of Columbus and Magellan. The 
volume is: attractively illustrated in full-page black and white 
drawings, is written in direct and simple English, and is cer- 
tain to capture the interest and imagination of children. 
People and their manners and customs are featured through- 
out with the purpose of making comparisons possible with 
present-day civilization. 

A second volume by the same publishers, How We Have 
Conquered Distance, and written by Maybell Bush and John 
F. Waddell, makes much the same approach to the story of 
communication and transportation, but is written for children 
of sixth grade maturity. Both of these books were planned 
in accordance with the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Committee on Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, 1934. They are recommended as being worthy 
additions to elementary school libraries and classroom reading 
lists. 

The literature in geography welcomes Journeys Through 
Many Lands and Journeys Through North America (Allyn 
and Bacon), by DeForest Stull and Roy W. Hatch. These 
volumes are beautifully illustrated with well selected photo- 
graphs, charts, and many full-page colored maps, and are 
written with careful consideration for the psychological diffi- 
culties encountered by children in the fourth and fifth grades 
in attempting the study of their own and other lands. These 
geographies are the product of actual experience in teaching 
that subject at Horace Mann School, and all materials have 
met the test of practical classroom experimentation. They 
are purposely designed to provide a rich body of interesting 
reading in keeping with the modern approach to social study 
objectives.—P.L.P. 

Fusion Mathematics and Intermediate Algebra, both texts by 
Aaron Freilich, H. H. Shanholt, and J. P. McCormack (Silver, 
Burdett and Co.). $1.84 and $1.40, respectively. Following 
the present tendency in mathematics teaching, the first of 
these texts is a skillful attempt to present algebra and trig- 
onometry in a unified course. The subjects are interwoven 
in such a way as to bring out their many relationships and 
dependencies. As the authors state, the student should be un- 
aware that he is studying what have heretofore been two 
distinct courses. 

Both texts are designed for use in the third or fourth years 
of high school. The Intermediate Algebra covers the same 
ground as the algebra of the first text, and the treatment 
is very much the same. 

The simple, straightforward manner in which the material 
is presented indicates that both books have been written to 
the student. The authors have made a serious effort to de- 
velop in the student the desire and the ability to teach himself. 
By way of carrying out this purpose each new concept is pre- 
ceded by a series of thought-provoking questions which should 
lead the student’s thinking into new paths and stimulate in 
him the desire to master the material for himself. 


\s additional motivation for the excep. 
tional student, liberal use is made of paragraphs headed 
“Something to Think About.” In these sections, questions of 
a more advanced nature are proposed in such way as to cause 
original thinking. 

Both in selection of subject matter and in presentation the 
authors have been guided by the needs of the modern student, 
As an example, they have made extensive use of graphical 
methods and have included a chapter on statistics. 

The concept of functionality is stressed as a unifying prin- 
ciple in both texts, and the idea of variation, the dependence 
of one quantity on another, is used wherever feasible to relate 
the material to the practical affairs of life. 

A First Course in Algebra, by N. J. Lennes (The Mac- 
millan Co.). $1.36. This text prepared for first year high 
school students includes material through quadratic equations, 
The presentation is simple and direct, and should be intel- 
ligible even to the student of slightly less than average ability. 

The subject matter is limited by the exclusion of more com- 
plicated processes and calculations, stress being placed on 
mastery of fundamentals. The author has proceeded on the 
thesis “that intellectual growth comes more certainly by work- 
ing with something that by reasonable effort one can actually 
do without too much help, than by solving something more 
difficult by being told in continuous detail how to do it.” 

Those problems and ideas of a more complicated nature, 
which might obscure the fundamentals, have been placed ina 
supplementary section to be drawn upon at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

A valuable feature of the text is the provision made for 
reviewing. At the end the author has placed 149 carefully 
constructed cumulative reviews, each containing five examples. 
His idea is to assign one of these reviews with each day’s 
work. In this way various principles are made to recur in 
the mind of the student at those intervals which will be most 
conducive to their permanent retention—WINSTON Massty, 
Department of Mathematics, University of Chattanooga. 

Childcraft—Seven Volumes. W. F. Quarrie & Company, 
Chicago. The publishers of the nationally known WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA announce the publication of 
CHILDCRAFT, a new series that meets ideally the needs of 
the primary teacher. 

CHILDCRAFT provides interest-creating materials delight- 
fully illustrated in color, and a comprehensive, practical and 
modern plan for the teacher of children from kindergarten 
through the fourth grade. It is built in three units—three 
volumes of Anthology, three volumes of Teaching Practices, 
and an Art Book. 

Authors are leading authorities in the field of elementary 
education and children’s literature. Verse and story are pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. Unique charm and character are 
given each page by deep borders of varying color and design. 
The binding is an attractive orange colored fabricoid. Back- 
bone and covers are decorated in three colors and gold. 

Three volumes are ready for delivery. The remaining ones 
will be ready early in 1935. 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 











New Seatwork Material fer Lower Grades 


Each sheet a master copy printed in hectograph ink, 
ready to reproduce from 50 to 75 copies on any 
gelatin duplicator. Practical and economical time- 
savers. Wide assortment of subjects: Reading, Ist 
and 2d grades; ‘‘My Bird Book,’ 2d to erates 


oe 2 imo ** 3A to 5th grade; Holidays of 
the Year, 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun, lst grade; 
ABC Pre-Primer; “My Indian 3ook,"" 2A or 3B; 
Arithmetic, 2d and grades; Phonic Moviegram 
(not du seating). Money back if not delighted after 
seeing ks. Write for catalog and free sample 
page. Specify grade. 
Mergan-Dillen & Company 
5154 N. Clark $t., Degt. S$, Chicago, Il. 
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Revenue Act of 1935 (Sales Tax Bill) 


The following is an excerpt from the General Sales 
Tax Bill known as the Emergency Revenue Act of 
1935, the same being designated as House Bill No. 
242, Senate Bill No. 155: 

“SECTION 34. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That the following amounts are hereby annually ap- 
propriated from the ‘Emergency Revenue Fund’ 
(Sales Tax) created by this act, and said appropria- 
tions shall be transferred from said fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereinafter made and _ shall 
be expended for the specific uses and purposes set 
forth in the following schedule: 

“(a) Two million, five hundred thousand dollars for 
emergency relief in carrying out the relief program of 
the federal government, to be expended as and when 
the governor shall order. 

“(b) Two million, five hundred thousand dollars to 
be paid into the general fund of the state as a supple- 
ment thereto to pay appropriations made against the 
general fund. 

“The two appropriations totaling five million dollars 
made in (a) and (b) under this section of this act 
shall first be accumulated out of the revenue derived 
from collections under this act before any other ap- 
propriations hereafter made in this section are paid. 

“(¢) One million dollars to the general school funds 
of the state in lieu of the revenue lost to the general 
school funds by the repeal of the eight cent property 
tax levied by Section 2405 of the Code of Tennessee. 

“(d) To the Trustees of the University of Ten- 
nessee for the operation and maintenance of that in- 
stitution the sum of-two hundred and fifty. thousand 
($250,000) dollars per annum, to be paid to said 
trustees monthly on warrants of the comptroller as 
other funds appropriated for said institution are paid, 
said appropriation being in addition to any other ap- 
propriation which may be made by law to said institu- 
tion. 

“(e) To the East Tennessee Teachers College, the 
Middle Tennessee Teachers College, the West Ten- 
nessee Teachers College, and to the Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, each fifty-four thousand ($54,000) 
dollars, and to the Agricultural and Industrial College 
for Negroes the sum of fifty-two thousand ($52,000) 
dollars, and to the Austin Peay Normal School the 
sum of thirty-two thousand ($32,000) dollars, which 
sums shall be expended as other appropriations for 
these institutions are expended and shall be in addition 
to any appropriations which may be made therefor un- 
der any other act. 

“(f) To the General School Fund of the state the 
sum of five million ($5,000,000) dollars, but four 
million ($4,000,000) dollars of said amount shall be 
distributed to the several counties of the state for the 
benefit of the elementary schools, and the remaining 
one million ($1,000,000) dollars thereof for the benefit 
of the high schools; the distribution of each of said 
sums to be made on the basis of the average daily 
attendance in each of said schools for the year ending 
July 1 preceding the date of such distribution, the dis- 


tribution of elementary school funds to be based upon 
the average daily attendance of elementary schools, 
and that of high school funds upon the average daily 
attendance of high schools. This appropriation shall 
be in addition to any appropriation for educational 
purposes for either elementary or high schools of the 
state that may be made by any other act. 

“However, to enable any county to share in the dis-’ 
tribution of funds herein appropriated, such county 
shall levy and collect by local taxation an amount, 
which, when added to its share of the funds distributed 
by the state for school purposes, will prove sufficient 
to provide an eight-months term for elementary schools 
and a nine-months term for high schools in such 
county, under applicable rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education, 

“Notwithstanding any contrary provision of this act, 
no county shall receive its full share of the funds 
allotted herein for elementary and high school purposes 
unless it shall reduce its tax aggregate for the year 
1935 and succeeding years from that of the year 1934 
by an amount equal to that proportion of the funds due 
hereunder, which the tax aggregate for the year 1934, 
less that part thereof levied for elementary and high 
school purposes, bears to the entire tax aggregate for 
such year, it being the legislative intent to permit each 
county to levy for high school and elementary school 
purposes for the year 1935 and succeeding years an 
amount not in excess of that levied by it for the year 
1934, provided that such levy shall be found necessary 
to provide an eight-months term for elementary schools 
and/or a nine-months term for high schools. In case of 
a reduction of such tax aggregate for the year 1935 
and succeeding years, which reduction does not attain 
the maximum required hereunder by such county, such 
county may share in such funds as would otherwise 
be allotted to it under this act in the proportion that 
its reduction of such aggregate bears to the maximum 
required hereunder. By ‘tax aggregate’ is meant the 
total assessment of such county multiplied by its tax 
rate for that particular year, excluding, however, any 
and all tax levies not applicable to the whole of said 
county, and excluding also any taxes levied for state 
purposes, and excluding also the levy of such taxes as 
may have been levied for the purposes of paying inter- 
est upon outstanding bonds or other evidence of in- 
debtedness of said county. 

“Before distributing to any county any of the 
$5,000,000 appropriated to elementary and high schools 
by subsection (f) hereof, the comptroller shall first 
ascertain and determine that such county has de- 
creased its ad valorem property taxes a_ sufficient 
amount to be entitled to such distribution under the 
terms of this act; and in order to enable the comp- 
troller to so ascertain and determine, he shall require 
from each county judge or chairman of the county 
court and from each county trustee of the various 
counties of the state certificates in such form as the 
comptroller may require, showing that the respective 
counties are entitled to the funds as appropriated in 
subsection (f) hereof.” 
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Administrative Councilman, Seventh District, 


Representative Assembly, Tennessee 
Education Association, Holds 


Second Annual Session 

The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association held its second annual meeting in 
Nashville, January 11-12, 1935. To this meeting came 
delegates from practically every local teachers associa- 
tion in the state. Twelve of the ninety-five counties of 
the state had not affiliated with the state organization 
at the time of the assembly meeting. These counties are : 
Cumberland, Fentress, Grainger, Hancock, Hawkins, 
Houston, Humphreys, Loudon, Meigs, Scott, Sevier, 
and Union. Assurances have been received from Han- 
cock and Scott Counties that practically all their 
teachers would yet join the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 

At the assembly meeting the following things were 
done: 

1. The name of the Tennessee State Teachers As- 
sociation was changed to the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. This change was made by the adoption of 
the following amendment to the constitution: “Amend 
Articles I, II, V, VII, VIII, and X by striking out the 
words “Tennessee State Teachers Association” and 
substituting therefor the following words “Tennessee 
Education Association.” The vote stood 219 for and 
74 against the amendment. Having received the re- 
quired two-thirds vote, the amendment was declared 
adopted. 

2. After a majority of the delegates had voted by 
ballot (227 for to 192 against) to continue the annual 
general meeting of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, the chairman, B. O. Duggan, ruled that the as- 
sembly might properly consider the following proposed 
amendment to the constitution: “Amend Article VI, 
Section 1, by striking out the words ‘in January’ and 
by striking out the last sentence in Section 1 and sub- 
stituting therefor the following words: ‘The Adminis- 
trative Council shall arrange the program of the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Education Association, which 
shall be held in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday preceding Easter.’” The vote was all but 
unanimous. 

So, the annual general meeting will continue to be 
held in the spring as usual. 

3. The proposed amendment to the constitution re- 
garding membership fees was withdrawn by the Con- 
stitutional Committee. 

4. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

a. President, C. H. Moore, Superintendent City 
Schools, Clarksville. 

b. Administrative Councilman, Second District, 
three-year term, B. O. Duggan, Knoxville. 

c. Administrative Councilman, Fifth District, three- 
year term, N. L. Carney, Superintendent County 
Schools, Clarksville. 

d. Administrative Councilman, Sixth District, two- 
year unexpired term, A. W. Carroll, Principal 
Central High School, Centreville. 


three-vear term, D. W. Moody, Superintendent 
City Schools, Huntingdon. 
5. Resolutions adopted. The following report of 
the Resolutions Committee was adopted: 


Report of Resolutions Committee of the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association 
in Annual Session, in Nashville, January 12, 1935 


1. We extend our heartiest congratulations to the Tennessee 
Educational Commission upon its exhaustive report on the 
educational conditions in Tennessee. This group of profes- 
sional and business leaders in the publication of this report 
has made a significant contribution to educational literature 
in Tennessee, and the facts and recommendations contained 
therein provide material for the guidance and progress of 
Tennessee in a comprehensive educational program. We 
commend the work of the commission and all who partici- 
pated in the work. We endorse in principle the conclusions 
and recommendations of the committee. 

2. We recommend the following program for financing 
public education in Tennessee: 

(1) Enactment of a General Sales Tax sufficient to finance 
an adequate educational program. The receipts from 
which should be earmarked for public education to 
meet the present emergency and to relieve county and 
state property tax burdens. 

(2) The passage of an Income Tax as soon as possible, 

(3) The calling of a Constitutional Convention for the pur- 
pose of amending the present constitution or the fram- 
ing of a new constitution that will meet the needs of 
Tennessee. 

3. We want to go on record now unmistakably as opposed 
to the enactment of any legislation that would in any manner 
restrict the local school units of this state in giving financial 
support to education over and above any appropriations that 
may be made by the state for public school purposes. We 
are opposed to the fixation through legislation of the present 
status of public education. 

4. We recommend that an equitable system of teacher tenure 
and retirement be devised for the teachers of Tennessee, 

5. We recommend a single salary schedule for all public 
elementary and secondary teachers, the same to be based on 
quality of service as indicated by training and experience, due 
regard being given to the degree of responsibility attached 
to each position. 

6. We recognize that public education faces a crisis. The 
manner in which this crisis will be met depends in large 
measure upon the teacher. We, therefore, commit ourselves 
to the program calling for the fullest cooperation of every 
teacher to meet the highest possible professional standards. 

7. We commend Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, for his leadership in planning what we 
believe to be a new day in the progress of education in the 
state; W. A. Bass, Executive Secretary of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, for his bringing together, through the 
medium of the TENNESSEE TEACHER, a high sense of unity 
in our support of the educational program; and President 
B. O. Duggan for his two years of splendid leadership im our 
state association, and for his outstanding contributions to a 
more unified and professionally-minded state education as- 
sociation. 

8. We commend the State Department of Education for 
their successful efforts in securing federal aid for public 
education in Tennessee. 

9. We express regret that it was impossible for Supt. R. L. 
Jones of Memphis to be present at these meetings on account 
of personal illness. We miss his wise counsel and fine leader- 
ship. We wish to express to him our sincere sympathy and 
express the hope that he will soon be able to assume his 
duties and be active in his services to the state. 

10. We appreciate the cooperation that the local press has 
given in publishing the proceedings of our assembly meeting. 

11. We recommend that a copy of these resolutions be given 
to the press, to the Honorable Hill McAlister, Governor, to 
the members of the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly, and be 
published in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Signed, 
W. A. Brickey E. L. Mitchell 
T. R. Eutsler C. J. Huckaba 
Miss Julia Ruth Richardson Sue Powers 
O. P. Pitts Wilbur S. Young, 
W. E. Luther Chairman. 
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In addition to the above resolutions, the following motion 
was made by S. L. Ragsdale, Principal Humes High School, 
Memphis : : 

“I move the Tennessee Education Association go on record 
as approving the plan of the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to study Our Public Schools and the report of 
the Tennessee Educational Commission and that we pledge 
our support in carrying out this plan.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Report of Resolutions Committee of the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, in Annual Session, 
Nashville, January 11, 1935 


1. We congratulate the Tennessee Educational Commission 
upon its report on the educational conditions in Tennessee. 
This group of professional and scientific leaders in the 
publication of this report has made a distinct contribution 
to educational literature in Tennessee, and the facts and 
recommendations contained therein provide material for 
the guidance and progress of Tennessee in all levels of 
educational endeavor. We commend the work of the 
commission and all those who participated in this great 
work. We endorse its conclusions and recommendations. 

. We recommend the following program for financing public 
education in Tennessee. 

(1) Passage of a General Sales Tax. The receipts from 
which shall be specifically set aside for public educa- 
tion to meet the present emergency and to relieve 
county and state property tax burdens. 

(2) The passage of the Income Tax as soon as possible. 

(3) We favor the calling of a Constitutional Convention 
for the purpose of amending the present constitution 
or the framing of a new constitution that will meet 
the needs of Tennessee. 

3. We commend Governor Hill McAlister for his approval 

of a forward looking program for public education. 

A copy of these resolutions shall be sent to Governor Hill 
McAlister, the Speakers of the House and Senate, a copy 
furnished the press and a copy spread on the minutes of 
this meeting. 


rm 


N. L. Carney, Chairman 
Q. M. Smith 
A. L. Rankin 
J. H. Miser 
J. R. Miles 


Committee on Tenure and Retirement 
Report 


We, your Committee on Tenure and Retirement, 
recommend : 

First, That the question of tenure and retirement 
be made separate and distinct subjects for further 
study and recommendations. 

Second, That the present committee be continued 
for another year to further study the questions of 
tenure and retirement, and that we not present a bill to 
the legislature on tenure until further study has been 
made. 

Third, That each member of the present committee 
serve as chairman of a subcommittee to be appointed 
in each congressional district. 

Fourth, That a committee, composed of the chair- 
man of this present committee and the president and 
the executive secretary of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, confer with the Commissioner of Education, and, 
at the proper time, present a suitable bill on teacher 
retirement. 

Fifth, That the bill on retirement shall be written 
by the above-named group, and that it include the 
following fifteen (15) provisions: 


(a) Membership required of new teachers ; optional 
for those in service. 

(b) Guaranties to both teacher and public. 

(c) Costs shared by teachers and public. The sums 
deposited by the teachers and by the public dur- 
ing the period of service should be approximate- 
ly equal. 

(d) Amount of deposits and payments stated. 

(e) Deposits of teachers and payments by state con- 
current with service. 

(f) Individual accounts kept. 

(g) Retirement system on a reserve basis. An ade- 
quate and actuarially sound reserve fund should 
be created to guarantee that the necessary 
money to pay the benefits promised will be on 
hand at the time of retirement. 

(h) Periodic actuarial investigations. 

(i) Disability provided for. 

(j) Teachers’ accumulated deposits returnable in 
case of withdrawal from service or death prior 
to retirement. 

(kk) Choice of options offered upon retirement. 

(1) Credit should be allowed for past service. 

(m) Rights under previous retirement systems safe- 
guarded. 

(n) Reciprocal relations between states. 

(o) Retirement board in control. 

Sixth, That the actual expense incurred by the 
above-mentioned committee be borne by the state 
teachers association. 

Signed, 
WiLtson New, Chairman ; 
T. A. Passons, 
Mrs. E. M. Brownino, 
J. B. Brown, 
C. J. Huckasa, 
A, E. WricHr, 
Committee on Tenure and Retirement. 


Believe It or Not 

Passing down Church Street one rosy morn in June, 
the writer observed in a show window of a fashionable 
store a picture of a high school graduating class of the 
current year. Now, he soliloquized, let us stop a mo- 
ment and catch, if we may, some inspiration from this 
display of challenging youth. 

There were several young fellows, perhaps under- 
graduates of the same institution, who were scanning 
the faces depicted before them, and naming first one, 
then another of their acquaintance. 

At the first hiatus in the conversation, it seemed an 
opportune moment to ask what certain words of a 
highly ornamental design which were grouped near the 
central portion of the picture had to do with it. “Oh,” 
said one youth, “that’s Latin and means something or 
other to the members of the class.” 

“Fine, boys! Then, do we understand that all the 
graduates, as a sine qua non to graduation, must pur- 
sue a course of two years or more in Latin?” 
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“Even so,” said one of the more intelligent in the 
group whose interpretation of my question was suf- 
ficiently clear, even with the omission of the phrase in 
a foreign tongue, to continue, “and we wish it to be 
known far and wide that we have instructors so cap- 
able, and so in love with their language work and with 
those who sit at their feet, that their classes are always 
overcrowded.” At this juncture, a careful observer 
could not help but discern on the countenances of his 
companions a suggestion of incredulity. In fact, one 
incredulous chap, dropping behind another, gave vent 
to that outrageous but meaningful phrase—“Oh, yeah !” 
Nothing daunted, my informant continued, “Those in- 





structors are rightfully called the cardinal hinges upon 
which the departments of English and science build 
their necessary backgrounds. Pardon us, stranger, 
when we tell you there is a movement on foot to erect 
a cloud-piercing monument of purest Parian marble, 
and dedicate it.to the signal achievement of the men 
and women who have endeared that glorious language 
to so many thousands of Nashville boys and girls by 
making it vibrant with life and meaning. Little won- 
der, then,” he continued, “that even our mother tongue, 
as much as we are attached to it, should in filial rever- 
ence for her borrowed greatness accord to the langu- 
age of ancient Latium the honor of speaking for this 
class.” 

My conclusion, as | passed on, was that that boy is 
a lineal descendant of Baron Munchausen, or that 
some one else is.—A.E.D. 


A Wee, Wee Bit of Verse 


JOHN DENVER GILLIS, Embreeville 


An Appellation 
Oh, muse of starry winter eve, 
Inspire my pen to some prolific weave. 
I know not now what I shall write, 
But guide each stroke, dear nimble sprite, 
To some sincerity. 


Let it not blotch the ink along 

Or deal in lowly doggerel song, 
But guide it to some serious end 
And toward the esthete let it bend 
And not to lazy reverie. 


ll 
Thinking 
It’s good to get out in the still of the night, 
When the winds are still and all is quiet, 


And let your mind go strolling away 

To think of things in its own quiet way. 
It’s good to get out, wien all is still, 
And climb to the top of some lone hill, 


To think of things of long ago 
And those old friends you used to know 


An Epitaph to Bowser 
It’s not the size of the dog in the fight, 
Nor the manner that he enters the fray, 
But it’s the size of the fight that is found in 
the dog 
That makes him the dog of the day. 





eee 


COVER STORY 





THE BIRTH OF THE FLAG 


Henry P. Mosler—American Contemporary 


The severeness of this early American interior, with 
its group of women in Colonial costumes, is an ideal 
setting for “The Birth of the Flag.” 

It was in June, 1777, that General Washington, with 
Robert Morris and Colonel George Ross, visited Betsy 
Ross, an expert needlewoman, and discussed with her 
the details of the flag. Her home was the small old- 
fashioned house at 239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
which is now called the “Betsy Ross House’’—a per- 
manent memorial, made possible by the Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association. 

The words of the resolution made by Congress, 
June 14, 1777, in adopting the flag, which mean the 
most, are—‘“Thirteen stars, white in a field of blue, 
representing a new constellation”—for it is in them 
we find the soul and spirit of the American flag. These 
were the words which, like scintillating stars in the 
heavens, signalled to humanity the birth of the first 
nation on earth dedicated to personal and _ religious 
liberty of mankind. 

Henry P. Mosler, the artist, was born in New York. 
He studied in Dusseldorf and Paris, and is a member 
of the National Academy of Design, New York. 

This picture is one of a large collection of fine 
color reproductions of the works of great artists. 
Address Practical Drawing Company, Dallas or Ch 
cago, for information and exhibit dates. 

a 
A GOOD TEACHER WILL ALWAYS BE IN DEMAND 

Whatever social or political systems may be tried im 
the future, children will always be the greatest assets. 
Stocks, bonds, bank accounts, insurance policies, and 
real estate holdings may easily pass out of existence. 
Our children, however, will always be ours. What- 
ever happens to bankers, manufacturers, and merf- 
chants, the efficient teacher will always be in demand. 
Moreover, as leisure time increases, the demand for 
those who can train others physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually will rapidly increase. Even today many 
families are looking for such persons to come into their 
homes and guide their boys and girls. — Rocer W. 
BABSON. 
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f England Is Fun 


NGLAND is fun. You may 

get solemn over its cathe- 

drals and romantic over its 
nightingales and thatched cottages ; 
but for sheer enjoyment and adven- 
ture there’s no foreign country in 
the world that can touch it. 

It’s one thing to take (to buy!) 
what you can from a country where 
you are considered to be talking a 
foreign language. And it’s quite 
another thing te leave all the phrase 
books on the shelf and start adven- 
turing in a country that is like a 
half-familiar, half-exotic dream. A 
far-away “different” land that still 
lets you recognise something very 
dear to you. That’s England... 
the place where the first 2,000 years 
of American history happened. 

Of course, you’ve been to Eng- 
land in a way. What you may not 
realize is that Baker Street, and 
Lorna Doone Valley, and the beech 
glades you ran through with Robin Hood, and all the 
other places in your dream visits, are all there, all real. 

In fact, you put a great many of your favorite 
authors under a severe handicap if you are content to 
see England through print alone. It is only the ghost 
of Pickwick that you read if you have never lost your 
way in the corridors of the “White Horse” at Ipswich. 
Shakespeare counted upon your knowing why daisies 
could be called “pied.” I never realized why Tenny- 
son spoke of wild bells until I first heard change ring- 
ing, in the unique fashion, at twilight in a sweet-smell- 
ing market town. Dorset gave me Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles as Hardy meant it to be. 

And the crowded, gallant history of England ( which 
is so largely America’s earliest history) is almost a 
riddle to any one who has never seen the dazzling 
white cliffs, the lowering castles, the fantastically lovely 
villages and haunted cathedral towns of England! It 
is easy enough to learn the dates when various in- 
vaders swept into the country, like hornets into a 
dewy web. 

It is impossible to tell, until you sweep in yourself, 
why and by what they were caught and held fast. 
Three days in England are enough to tell you why— 
and to throw a few of those gossamer strands across 
your heart. 

England offers not simply opportunities to buy so 
much stereotyped “entertainment,” but unexpected, 
fantastic, fairy-story moments to which everything 
seems to contribute; the people as well as the archi- 
tecture; the uniquely adorable countryside as well as 
the proud old towns. . 

; Imagine yourself climbing the crazy staircase of an 
mn that once sheltered pilgrims to Canterbury, or to 


B. L. WARDE 





Courtesy, The Associated British Railways, Inc. 


PETERBORO CASTLE 


the Shrine of Our Lady at Walsing- 
ham. Your mind is buzzing with 
new impressions that will settle 
down into long memories of walled 
towns, thatched cottages, lanes 
cuddled by hedgerows, cathedrals 
like enormous carved jewels ; half- 
timbered taverns; the  skylark’s 
song. ... You reach your room, 
and examine the hand-hewn beams 
of the ceiling; you tell the neat 
chambermaid when you will be 
wanting your tea in the morning; 
you put your shoes outside the door 
to be polished, and then for a mo- 
ment you lean out of the window. 
. . . From below rises a murmur of 
soft English voices, and the evening 
breeze has picked up the scent of 
night-flowering stock in the garden. 
Suddenly, you realize that the Eng- 
land of Kipling and of Dickens— 
nay, the England of Shakespeare 
and Chaucer—is all around you; 
that she has somehow made a truce with time, and 
saved most of the things that she has loved the best. 
All the new landing fields and blue-glass Cocktail Bars, 
the smartness of Bond Street and Savile Row, the 
luxury of the new hotels, the grand golf on that inimi- 
tably springy turf, the pageantry of the classic races— 
all these have been added on to the English scene, but 
deep below these evidences of “progress” lies the living, 
universal quality which makes England a uniquely 
happy country for a holiday. 

| think that quality which expresses itself alike in 
the landscape, architecture and the customs of these 
islanders can best be called humanity. That is what 
makes the ordinary Englishman so courteous, so will- 
ing to understand. The very fields and forests have 
the unmistakable look of having been gloated over by 
human beings for centuries—not stripped and regi- 
mented to the last twig by thrifty peasant freeholders, 
but allowed to retain the beauty of a natural park be- 
cause the squire had to have his pheasant shooting 
and trout fishing, and didn’t like to put his horse over 
barbed wire fences. 

[ wonder if I have managed to convey to you one 
aspect of the glamour of a trip to England? Because, 
unless I can do that first of all, there will be no earthly 
use in my reeling off the names of so many lovely 
places—even if those names stand in themselves for 
great deeds or famous books. Why, I was content for 
years to look at pictures and read books about England 
—with the vague idea of going there some day. I 
even thought that it rained quite a lot in the summer 
time in England. I preferred French cooking, unaware 
that many a foreign sauce was invented by a chef who 
despaired of getting the utterly fresh vegetables, the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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More About Self-Activity 


HILE MUCH has been 
written about the princi- 
ple that all learning 
comes through the activity of the 
learner, observation and experience 5 


D. G. STOUT 


Professor Sociology and Economics 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


will be like what is practiced. The 
nature of the activity determing 
the nature of the behavior learned, 
Like begets like just as surely jn 
the educative process as in the bio- 


2 





reveal, nevertheless, that much 

practice yet ignores the real meaning of that principle. 
At the risk, therefore, of being charged with saying 
nothing new concerning it,.the writer ventures to re- 
explore and re-emphasize certain of its most important 
aspects. Moreover, it should be noted that the term 
activity, as it is employed in this connection, may be 
intellectual, emotional, or physical, or even all these 
in their natural combinations. When we say, therefore, 
that, in order to learn, the learner must react, ex- 
perience, practice, be active, we mean that he must 
think, feel, or do something. With this meaning of 
the term in mind, let us now inquire what significance 
attaches to the principle that the learner learns from 
his own activity. 

For one thing, it means that what the pupil does is 
more important than what is done to him; that, in fact, 
the only purpose for doing anything to him is to get 
him to do something. The best teaching, then stimu- 
lates, suggests, presents opportunities, harmonizes con- 
flicts, and waits upon pupil reaction. This condition, 
taxing as it does every power of the teaching art to 
bring it about, lays an especially heavy burden upon 
patience. It calls for patience of a peculiar sort; one 
that is mixed with many other ingredients. It requires 
a patience which, though alive to every element in the 
situation, and both wise and skillful enough to draw 
out the right pupil response, is willing at the same time 
to stand aside enough to give that response room to 
come out and be itself. Suppose, for example, that the 
main objective of a given class meeting is to arrive at 
the truth concerning the material assigned. Then to 
wait upon pupil reaction indeed may delay the arrival. 
It would be much easier perhaps for the teacher him- 
self to cover the material, proceeding ahead of the 
pupils, doing most of the reacting himself, solving the 
problems, and arriving, thereby, at the truth much more 
quickly. In which instance we would have truth 
arrived-at-by-the-teacher. But merely to have truth 
arrived at is not the end. It is, rather, to have truth 
arrived-at-by-the-learner. There is a vast difference in 
When the arrivai is made 
the big question is: Are the learners all present? Not 
merely truth, nor yet truth for the teacher; but truth 
for the learners is the object sought. Patient guid- 
ance, timely suggestion, and skillful questioning are re- 
quired to bring about this arrival. The procedure must 
not do violence to the fact that true learning cannot 
come faster than pupil reaction can produce it. The 


these two sets of conditions. 


good teacher, therefore, does not do all the reacting ; 
he gets the pupils to do it. 

Furthermore, the kind of activity the learner engages 
in is of paramount importance. 


For, what is learned 
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logical process. “If it is a skill we 
are considering, we must practice the skill. So with 
an idea. So with an emotional response. So with an 
appreciation. Whatever the behavior, if it is to be 
learned, it must be exercised.”! A pupil engaged sim- 
ply in the recall of facts cannot thereby be expected 
to acquire the ability to think straight any more than 
one would expect by sowing oats to reap barley. [If 
he learns to think straight it will be from the exercise 
of straight thinking and not from the exercise of some 
other type of behavior. He learis initiative only by 
exercising initiative. He learns self-government only 
by governing himself. No other way is yet known by 
which he can learn it. He learns honesty only by being 
honest. He does not learn to love good literature, if 
while studying it he is engaged in hating it. The type 
of behavior learned will be like the type of activity 
engaged in. In other words, the learner reaps what 
the learner sows. Witness, too, the fact that it is 
what the learner sows. 

This leads the analysis to a third important aspect 
of this principle; namely, the degree to which the 
learner’s intentions are in the activity. If the learner's 
intent is not in the activity it cannot be said to be truly 
his own. A very important element is then left out. 
If he merely enacts the outward movements of the be- 
havior in question without the appropriate inner atti- 
tude, intent, or purpose, the full measure of learning 
will not come from it. “For behavior to be acquired, 
we should mean to acquire it. Observed facts indicate 
that the more fully we mean to acquire any way of 
behaving, the more quickly we acquire it and the better 
it sticks.”* The mtent or purpose is the driving power 
behind the activity. 

Again, the intent or purpose the learner has in mind 
is one important factor determining whether to him 
the activity achieves success or failure ; and, therefore, 
whether it is attended by satisfaction or annoyance. lf 
in the face of a given problem or stimulus to which he 
intends a correct response, he makes a reaction which 
is incorrect, or we may say does not fit, he is then dis- 
pleased, ill at ease, or perhaps annoyed. He experi- 
ences failure. He tends, therefore, to learn not to 
make that response to the same problem again. But 
when the correct response is made and his intentions 
fulfilled, that is, when he succeeds, satisfaction attends 
He tends in such instances to learn the ways 
that succeed. In other words, the same intent causes 
him to learn both from failures and successes. 

Thus it is that the learner-activity principle from 
every angle centers in the learner. The activity must 


the act. 





~ \Kilpatrick, W.H. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part II, p. 122. 
Op. cit., p. 122. 
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be by him ; it must include his intentions ; it must evoke 
his satisfactions ; and while meeting all these require- 
ments it must at the same time be of the right kind. 

Indeed, whatever else may be said of learning, the 
seat of it is in the learner. When he, the learner, is 
engaged in the right activity, propelled by his own 
intent up to his full capacity, and from it is reaping 
satisfaction, the primary conditions necessary for true 
learning have been met. This thrilling adventure the 
good teacher in some measure achieves. 


England Is Fun 
(Continued from page 27) 
perfect beef and mutton, the incomparable Dover sole, 
of England! 

I suppose that if your nerves were in perfect con- 
dition, you would not need a vacation at all. Well, it’s 
no ordeal in England to tell a taxi driver or a porter 
just exactly what you mean! You can go to an English 
musical comedy without needing any patronizing 
translations on the program. And the more you talk 
like a real American, the more delighted your English 
cousins will be; Hollywood has given you a tremen- 
dous prestige; your latest slang expressions will be 
treasured and practiced. 

The English climate is extraordinarily good for tired 
and nervy people. It seems like spring for three- 
quarters of the year, autumn for the other quarter. 
There are few blistering and icy days. Palms grow on 
parts of the southern English coast; the Midlands are 
wind-sheltered ; the east coast, with its ozone from 
the North Sea, is medicinal to the lungs, and even in 
the North you will see the glossy English ivy which 
seldom prospers in America above the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

What part of England you will concentrate upon 
depends on which temptation proves strongest. But 
you should not overlook the hint provided by your own 
family tree. Did one of your ancestors set sail from 
dreaming old Boston (St. Botolph’s Town) in the 
strange Fen country so like Holland? Or did he stare 
across the Atlantic from a4 towering cliff in North 
Devon, or bring names like Northampton, York, 
Hampshire, Richmond across the sea because the very 
sound of one such name would warm his heart in a 
new country? If so, you are liable to find your family 
name, with a queerly spelled inscription, in some his- 
toric church ; and see the very font where your fifteenth 
great-grandfather was baptized. 

England can be amusing and thrilling and absurdly 
quaint in a hundred different ways but still she man- 
ages to turn our very first journey into a kind of home- 
coming, 



















No one can minister to the child's needs who does not 
comprehend them; and any adequate comprehension of the 
activities of a child's mind must be the result of study and 
observation.—Bradley. 











Two Great Americans 

February marks the anniversary of the birth of two 

great Americans, Washington and Lincoln. The 
former lived and wrought during that period in our 
country’s history known as the “Emergence of a Na- 
tion” period. The latter presided over the destinies 
of our nation at the time when forces, both from - 
within and from without, threatened our national ex- 
istence. Both were truly the servants of the people. 
30th believed that the ultimate safety of democracy 
and its institutions rested upon an enlightened citizen- 
ship. Moreover, they believed that the public school 
was the agency upon which the nation had to rely to 
insure this enlightenment. 

Principals and teachers can, with propriety, work out 
programs centered around the present condition and 
needs of our public schools. These programs could be 
rendered with appropriate ceremony in commemora- 
tion of the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. To 
these exercises the patrons and supporters of the 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
1732-1799 


Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives 
force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion be 
enlightened.—GrorGE WaAsHING- 
TON, 


eames = OLN 


Public alan’ is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing 
can fail; without it, nothing 
can succeed. Consequently, he 
who moulds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be ex- 
ecuted.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





schools should be invited. Such plan would make it 
possible for the adults of the school community to 
learn, or at least to refresh their minds, regarding the 
significance of the convictions and pronouncements of 
these two former presidents and statesmer. on public 
education. . 

In this connection it is proper to quote from Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s message to the Citizens’ 
Conference, April 5, 1934: 

“Although the effect of the present lack of adequate 
educational opportunities on our national life may not 
be noticeable today, the time may soon come when 
direful effects will be apparent. It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of every American to see that the great 
strides that we have made in education since colonial 
times shall not be lost; it is also his responsibility to 
see that the schools march forward, that the scope of 
education becomes such as to provide educational op- 
portunities for every person from early childhood 
into adult life.”—(Message to Citizens’ Conference, 
April 5, 1934.) 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FELLED BY COUNTY 
COURT SICKLE 
Fourteen of our county superintendents were cut 
down by action of the county courts of the state at the 
January term of the quarterly county courts. The fol- 
lowing changes were made in the personnel of the 
county superintendents : 


Newly-Elected County Superintendents 

Chester County—Robert E. Henson to succeed F. L. 
Browning (resigned). 

Crockett County — Paul Conley to succeed C. B. 
Pinkston. 

Cumberland County—Charles E. Campbell to suc- 
ceed J. S. Cline (deceased). 

Grainger County — Zala Nicly to succeed D. S. 
Hamilton. 

Hancock County—T. J. Harrison to succeed J. L. 
Mahan. 

Houston County—Russell R. Tuck to succeed D. J. 
McAulay. 

Johnson County—R. D. Fritts to succeed John H. 
Pierce. 

McMinn County—Will J. Swafford to succeed E. R. 
Lingerfelt. 

Macon County — Oren M. 
D. Henry Piper. 

Moore County—Seeber Holt to succeed L. H. Wise- 
man. 

Obion County—C. F. Fowler to succeed J. M. De- 
Bow. 

Pickett County—Mrs. Reeves Little to succeed Ben 
E. Groce. 

Sequatchie County—W. V. Freiley to succeed C. C. 
Griffith. 

Wilson County—J. E. 
Waters. 


Cooper to succeed 


Belcher to succeed W. H. 


County Superintendents Elected in September Taking 
Office in January 


Decatur County—K. K. Houston, succeeding R. L. 


Haney. 

Gibson County — A. R. Dixon, succeeding I. H. 
Koffman. 

Tipton County — W. G. McClanahan, succeeding 


Eugene Younger. 
+ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS STAGE BIG BANQUET 


On the evening of January 10, the Public School 
Officers Association, the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the Tennessee Education Association, held its 
annual banquet. Those in attendance declared it the 
best yet. Many notables were present. Governor 
Hill McAlister, and his cabinet, members of the State 
Supreme Court, members of the legislature, the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education and of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Tennessee, and the 





econ, 


Committee of One Hundred sponsoring the report of 
the Tennessee Educational Commission were guests of 
the association. The principal addresses were made by 
Hon. Gordon Browning of Huntingdon and by J. H. 
Richmond, Superintendent of Public Instruction jn 
Kentucky. Judge J. M. Gardenhire served as toast. 
master. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 

At its annual meeting in Nashville on January 11, 
1935, the Public School Officers Association, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, chose new officers for the ensuing 
year. J. C. Mitchell, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Murfreesboro, was chosen as president, R. N. Chenault, 
High School Principal of Tullahoma, was chosen as 
secretary, and Claude J. Bell, Nashville, was elected 
as treasurer. 


BONUS LIKELY FOR ATLANTA TEACHERS 


Atlanta’s public schools ended the school year, 1934, 
in such good condition financially that 2,000 teachers 
and other employees may look forward to a bonus 
representing approximately one-half month’s salary, as 
figured by basic pay schedules. 

This announcement comes from Superintendent W. 
A. Sutton, who reported to his board at the end of 
the 1934 fiscal year a surplus of $134,877.29. 

Under resolutions previously adopted by the board, 
any surplus was to be distributed to teachers and other 
employees, pro rata on their base pay. 

Tennessee teachers congratulate the Atlanta teachers 
on this break. 

& 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A., WILL 
MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 22-28, 1935 


Those teachers in Tennéssee who plan to attend the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence this 
year will be interested in the following letter: 

“Norfolk and Western Railway Co. 

1124 Volunteer Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

“Mr. W. A. Bass, Secretary 

Tennessee Education Association 

601-2 Cotton States Building 

Nashville, Tennessee 

“Dear Sir: 


National Education Association—Department of Superin- 
tendence and Allied Organizations, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 22-28, 1935 
“Account the above meeting, special reduced fares 
have been authorized on the Round-Trip Identification 
Plan. Tickets will be on sale February 17th to 25th 
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and will bear 30-day return limit. Stop-overs will be 
allowed. It is necessary that you have identification 
certificate to secure this rate—your national secretary 
will furnish this. 

“On this basis, the round-trip fare, Nashville to 
Atlantic City, will be $38.90, and the pullman lower- 
berth rate $7.00 each way to Philadelphia. 


Schedule : The Lookout Memphis Special 
Ly. Nashville --.--- 1:50 P.M. 9:30 P.M. 
Ar. Philadelphia ---2:37 P.M. 4:55 A.M. 
Ly. Philadelphia ---4:20 P.M. 8:44 A.M. 
Ar. Atlantic City---5:38 P.M. 10:00 A.M. 


Next Day 

“The above trains carry standard pullman sleeping 
cars, Nashville to Philadelphia, also lounge and obser- 
vation cars, respectively, Chattanooga to Washington. 
Dining cars serving all meals. 

“This route is via N.C.&St.L. Ry. to Chattanooga, 
Southern Ry. to Bristol, Norfolk and Western to 
Lynchburg, Southern to Washington, thence Penna., 
which is your shortest and most direct route. 

“If there is any additional information which you 
may desire, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 
Anticipating the pleasure of serving you, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
Jno. E. WAGNER, 
General Agent, Passenger Department.” 

Note: Those desiring identification certificates 
should write the Secretary, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, 601-2 Cotton States Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Second Morning, 


* 
A REQUEST 


School principals are requested to send, at their 
earliest convenience, names and addresses of teachers 
of speech in their schools to the following address : 

Miss Mary Evans Saunders 

President Tennessee Association Teachers of Speech 

322 North Royal Street 

Jackson, Tennessee. 

o 


THE PRESIDENT'S PICTURE 


In response to the many requests of teachers and 
pupils of the nation, President Roosevelt has inscribed 
a splendid photograph of himself as follows: 

To the pupils and teachers of the United States. 

FRANKLIN D. ROoosEVELT. 

Those wishing a copy of this inscribed photograph 
of the president should place their order at once with 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
* 


UNPRECEDENTED ENDORSEMENT OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
The January issue of Midland Schools, the journal 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association, carried an 
editorial reading in part as follows: 
“The unanimous reelection of Miss Agnes Samuel- 


son, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, for a 
third term was an action unique in Iowa, and probably 
in any other state. Political lines were swept aside 
by both major parties and agreement was reached on 
the selection of a candidate for that office. Thus edu- 
cation is elevated above party politics, This is en- 
couraging to the educational system of Iowa and is an 
indication of right thinking by the political leaders of 
the state and by the electorate generally. Iowa is proud 
of her attitude toward education.” 

It is encouraging to see our sister states lay aside 
factional and partisan politics in the selection of their 
chief school officials. Here in Tennessee, we hope to 
see the legislature, now in session, enact such legisla- 
tion as will place the selection of our Commissioner of 
Education in the hands of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. When this is done we have reason to believe 
that the state will hold in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education an educational leader whose per- 
sonal fitness and professional training are such as will 
insure continuity of service and a high order of edu- 
cational leadership. 

* 


GIVENS SUCCEEDS CRABTREE AS N. E. A. 
SECRETARY 

On January 1, Wm. E. Givens, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Oakland, California, succeeded 
James W. Crabtree as secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The latter, after seventeen years 
service as secretary, retired at the age of seventy. 

Mr. Givens was born in Indiana in 1886. He was 
awarded the A.B. degree by the University of Indiana 
in 1913. He received his M.A. degree in 1915 from 
Columbia University. His educational experience has 
embraced work in Indiana, Hawaii, and California. 
His work has been varied. He has served as rural 
teacher, high school teacher, high school principal, 
superintendent of public instruction and, since 1928, 
Superintendent of the Oakland (California) City 
Schools. During the last three years he has been presi- 
dent of the California Teachers Association. He has, 
therefore, been trained and is rich in the experiences 
which fit him for his new task. 

Mr. Crabtree rendered distinguished service while 
he served the N.E.A. as secretary. In retiring from 
the office, he carries with him the love and esteem of 
his fellows. His work will live long in the memory 
of America’s teachers, 

s 


DERTHICK GOES TO JOHNSON CITY, HASSELL TO 
CLARKSVILLE 


Superintendent C. H. Moore of Clarksville has an- 
nounced that L. G. Derthick, for three years principal 
of the Clarksville High School, has resigned to accept 
a position in the State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, as Professor of Secondary Education and Asso- 
ciate High School Supervisor for Eastern Tennessee. 
Mr. Derthick is being succeeded at Clarksville by B. L. 
Hassell, for five years principal of the Campbell County 
High School, Jacksboro. 
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Honor Roll 


The Tennessee Education Association has enrolled 
more members this year than ever before in its history. 
For the year ending June 30, 1934, the total member- 
ships amounted to 12,320. On January 23, 1935, how- 
ever, the number of paid memberships in the associa- 
tion amounted to 13,453. 

The following local teachers associations have affil- 
iated with the Tennessee Education Association to the 
extent that 100 per cent of their available members 
for 1934-35 paid their annual dues, and thereby quali- 
fied for the association’s honor roll: 


County Organization Superintendent 
0 ES ee Ey Ee eee Clifford Seeber 
MR cs a W. M. Shaw 
SIN i tes sonia teenie roentgen animate E. J. Clements 
BT a ariniestciideiatineadinseasiasiainaietonsiaial J. David Wheeler 
RS ee ecg ree Claude D. Curtis 
RTI saicestcteiniens-simicinasaleahsock tedicnueceeuintetieael S. L. Beaty 
SIU ices tedicek- nests ahiielegnaietaininehguiooaied B. E. Dossett 
oS Ser ee Re ee eee R. C. Austin 
Nae ee Robert E. Henson 
MINN ie na ee Miss Ethel Hamilton 
GER ier totem nbip cpiesheaicciabiibin Edward Mayfield 
CC i ili ee Ae i ne P. C. Williams 
MIN Ss tes gh es B. B. McMahan 
I on ch rea se W. C. Dodson 
UU a i a C. E. Braswell 
I ts 8 Sg he ga W. E. Luther 
er eennce ene E. L. Mitchell 
0 RSS ee een John E. Moore 
NR nee A a et H. E. Wallace 
Prap@eman: .......-.......5...... Warner W. Clifft 
RIN lee a Rear s. J. C. Johnson 
ES ESR re ee na OR TS Lloyd Wilson 
ON i a a G. Tillman Stewart 
eee L. B. Browning 
I cited ctcahidiie aehinuimecnmiiiial J. O. Creswell 
at a Thurman McCain 
la G. G. McLeod 
Ea Ce ET ee J. H. Warf 
Sete Re a ed eae Sees eetge earn te ® L. J. Wall 
NN si aisk sin eaetisiialaicaiaienek thageloapieiate W. R. Estes 
EE Se ae OE Oren M. Cooper 
SE eh eee Kit Parker 
"ea ae a eee m. EB. Lee 
SD whintntiesiigim cnet antihhenli msianmiomesce ints J. R. Baker 
NU oui wtcges engin nenigcibomnibioniactiapl N. L. Carney 
NO a Seeber Holt 
rn eee Fre ene L. R. Schubert 
SEE eS Br ne ae a? ee Jack Stevens 
EE PRE tS See Wesley P. Flatt 
NR a aa a ea J. F. Brittain 
eee ne Oe ae W. S. Donnell 
IN inti amen ccm cnet W. V. Freiley 
IID pie sits ee panies ennicen Miss Sue M. Powers 
I a el cial ead eis athicumeiedll John E. Dail 
C0 En Gavin McClanahan 
IED shinicinliocen te tealinnthipsipetnninbile J. S. McMurry 
EES OT er A RE Frank T. Gentry 


IN anise sch ciewinnn.sbinichiainnennian laa J. M. Taft 





TNE stcUicnntisnnscauaaine dae J. W. Gallien 
IE .cciiticdnciinncintintihasiadnnd R. B. Clark 
I a Fred J. Page 
City Associations Superintendent 
PRI 28 eine Oe 3 Soe, ore ee V. F. Goddard 
FN Ber ee ee eae J. C. Ridenour 
eee sensilla daca aa teaioage de A. S. Thomas 
rN oo eS ee i R. B. Rubins 
RII iicsnsiaccinds actinkenaieiniesiohaliaabaeraiaaat C. H. Moore 
CINE ne Pe ee ee ee R. T. Allen 
Dresden ------ i dna a cneeaniiiameadinenmeadiaa C. E. Brock 
TOI oe eninge nnpeninnniminns C. M. Walker 
Pieanetnron . E. L. Bowers 
Fayetteville _......_- ntiiceea dem tiene G. L. Taylor 
Pisivemiiant. =. 28). et eee C. R. Wallace 
RANOOW 22250 os C. L. James 
BIOENG vecccncksnnapcceaaaeeanea R. O. Smith 
WerrNtOWi: = Oe eee C. T. Vanee 
ND irae > ee tededenmeen J. J. Hendrickson 
Bags oa ey, SSO eee W. O. Innman 
5 ae Ue ee eee C. H. Witt 
II ses sans win aie T. A. Passons 
TINE ois.on ns ca needeneeen W. S. Young 
TI isch ieee arcig ons one manasa A. B. Armstrong 
I insists antiemetics T. R. Eutsler 
I in nda unintncpeuentbiie W. E. Wilson 
Institutional Association President 
ee ee Bob Jones 
SANE TUUOIIY ois ctte et taint ides E. H. Ijams 
State Teachers College, Johnson City-.C. C. Sherrod 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__--P. A. Lyon 
State Teachers College, Memphis------J. W. Brister 
Tennessee Industrial School_---------- C. C. Menzler 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute-_..---- ©. M. Smith 
Wn CGN eae ee W. R. Webb 


There are yet some fifteen hundred white teachers 
in Tennessee who should belong to their own profes- 
The annual general meeting of 
the Tennessee Education Association will be held in 
Nashville on April 18, 19, and 20. Don’t you think 
it would be a fine thing if those of you who have not 
yet joined would do so now, so that for once we might 
stand together for progress in education ? 


sional organization. 


a 
TENNESSEE GRADE TEACHER WINS DISTINCTION 

The February issue of The Instructor, a magazine 
for grade teachers which is published in Dansville, 
New York, contains an article on travel written by 
Miss Lucile Campbell, teacher of the third grade in 
the Everett School, Maryville, Tennessee. 

This story of Miss Campbell’s won the first prize im 
the 1934 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest which was 
sponsored by this magazine. The prize was a check 
for $100.00. 

Miss Campbell is one of Blount County’s most effi- 
cient teachers, and her friends are glad to learn that 
her work is receiving deserved recognition. 
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‘ Tokeep hardand firm, children’s gums need far more 


stimulation than today’s soft, creamy foods afford. 


— teacher today knows how 
much oral health counts in the 
progress of her pupils. And how 
loyally she strives to safeguard the 
soundness of their teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum massage 
is now encouraged along with the 
daily brushing of the teeth. Adopt- 
ed by teachers, with the hearty 
approval of the dental profession. 






ESTABLISHED 1887 


Published in the interest 
of Better Health by 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 





two-minute class drills teach the 
youngsters how to keep their gums 
firm and strong. 

Even now, gum massage would 
not be necessary if coarse, hard. 
fibrous foods had not almost en- 
tirely disappeared from modern 
menus. Taking their place are foods 


‘too soft and creamy to afford any 


work for the gums. And gums de- 
prived of exercise grow weak and 
flabby — they tend to bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a sign of 
gum deterioration. Neglected, it 
may lead to troubles such as gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers instruct 
their pupils to hold the index 
finger near the outside of the jaw. 
It is then gently rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 


Bristol-Myers Co. 


Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home with the tooth brusit, 
children soon learn to massage their gums each time they clean their teeth. 


belongs in every classroom Health Routine 


Gum Massacre Is Now INcLupep tN ORAL HycieNne CLASSES: These children are learning to 
7 avoid gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by massaging their gums as often as they clean their teeth. 
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The simple explanation given is 
that the massage rouses sluggish 
blood and starts a fresh, invigorat- 
ing flow through the gum walls. 
This action the youngsters can see 
for themselves before a mirror. 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls, as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing flavor 
wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
splendid for tender gums. Try it 
yourself, Each time you brush your 
teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into 
your gums. But Ipana or no, every 
educator now can spread the doc- 
trine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children gum massage. 


Dept. TEN-25. 72 West St., New York, N. Y 


Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 


My Name 
School 
Address 


No. of pupils in my charge 


Grade 


Name of Supt. or Principal .............. 


(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) ee 














New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, State Teachers College, 
Columbia Montclair 





**Science has made neighbors of all nations. 
May understanding and justice make them 
friends.” 





The New Geographies promote international 
understanding. 


They are also the newest, most interesting, 
and most attractive of all the geographies. 


Our World Today opens a new era for pro- 
gressive teachers of geography. Old fash- 
ions are being discarded for the modern 
ideals of this new series. 


Interest as well as newness is a distinctive 
feature of Our World Today. Every page 
shows the skill of two teachers who know 
from experience how to make geography in- 
teresting to children. 


ALLYN AnD BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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